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PAPERS. 








The Optative Mode in Hellenistic Greek. 





PROF. HENRY M. HARMAN, D.D., LL.D. 





EFORE inquiring to what extent and for what purposes the 

optative mode is used in Hellenistic Greek, it is proper to ascer- 

tain its use in other Greek writings. And here we may remark that 

this mode plays a most important part in all the classic Greek writers 

from Homer to Plutarch ; and while the subjunctive mode has four 

tenses, the present, perfect, and the two aorists, the optative has five, 
the imperfect, pluperfect,' the two aorists, and the future. 

The optative mode in classic Greek is used to express a supposi- 
tion, possibility, purpose, wish, a mild command, and indirect dis- 

. course. But this wide use of the mode became greatly contracted in 
the degeneracy of the language, and has entirely disappeared from 
modern Greek. 

Xenophon, in his first Book of Anabasis, consisting of about thirty- 
seven pages, uses the optative mode one hundred and three times, 
while Arrian (about A.D. 150) in the first twenty pages of his Expe- 
dition of Alexander the Great, uses the optative minefeen times, 
and Philostratus in the first twenty pages of his Life of Apollonius of 
Tyana (written in the first part of the “4ird century) has the optative 
mode forty-two times. On the other hand, the historian Polybius 
(who flourished in the second century B.c.) in the second book of his 
history, making about seventy-four pages, uses the optative only 
thirty-three times. 

Leaving these heathen authors, let us examine those Christian 
writers called Apostolical Fathers, respecting their use of this mode. 
We begin with Clement of Rome. In his Epistle to the Corin- 





1 We prefer thus to call these two tenses instead of designating them as present 
and perfect. 
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thians) (written probably about a.p. 85), containing about swenty- 
eight pages octavo, he uses the optative mode only six times — four 
of them as imperatives or prayers, once in the sense should, and once 
after iva to indicate a purpose preceded by the first aorist indicative 
(Address ; sec. xxxiii.; xl.; xliii.; xlv.; lviii.). In sec. xxxix. are 
two optatives in quotations from the Old Testament. The piste of 
Barnabas, written probably in the last part of the jirs¢ century, con- 
tains about seventeen pages, but makes use of the optative /wice only, 
viz.: Mi yévorro, sec. vi. 13 ; and dey (sec. xxi. 5), both expressing a 
prayer or wish. The Zfiste of Polycarp to the Philippians, belonging 
to the first part of the second century, and making five or six pages, 
uses the optative four times, namely: zAnOvvOein (in the Address) ; 
Aun (sec. xi. 4) ; Ady and oixodoujoat (sec. xii.) ; all expressing a 
prayer or wish. 

The Zpistle to Diognetus, written in the last part of the first cen- 
tury, or in the beginning of the second, making eight or nine pages, 
uses the optative mode e/even times (ii. 3, 4, 10; iii. 3, 43 iv. 5; vii. 
2, 3; Viii. 3). None of these express a wish. 

The teaching of the Twelve Apostles, probably belonging to the 
same age, and making about ten pages, contains the optative mode 
in one instance, puoGeinre, may ye be delivered from (sec. 5). 

The Zpisiles of Ignatius, consisting of twenty or twenty-five pages, 
use the optative mode in séxseen instances always as a wish or prayer. 
Justin Martyr in his First Apology (about a.p. 139), containing fifty- 
six pages, employs the optative mode ¢hirteen times, but only once in 
the sense of an imperative when explaining the meaning of "Aywy as 
yévoro, let it be done. 

In the Shepherd of Hermas (about a.p. 140), consisting of about 
sixty-three large octavo pages, the optative mode is found but once, 
ei pn AdBou, if he do not receive (Sim. ix. 12, 4). 

The Account of the Martyrdom of Polycarp (written about a.p. 
160), containing about eleven octavo pages, the optative mode occurs 
seven times, as a prayer (Address ; xiv. 2; xvii. 3) ; as indirect quo- 
tation (ein, ix. 2); as interrogative, indicating affirmation with pq 
(ii. 2) ; as a supposition (ii. 4) ; as an end or purpose after iva 
(vi. 2). 

We now proceed to the discussion of the optative mode in He//en- 
istic Greek, the special subject of our paper, and begin with the 





1 We use the edition of the Apostolical Fathers (except Justin Martyr) pub- 
lished by Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn. 
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Greek version of the Old Testament, the LXX. (executed between 
B.c. 280-150), and take, as fair samples of this version, Genesis, 
Isaiah, and Proverbs. We begin with Genesis. In this Book we 
find the optative mode used in the following passages: IAarvva: (1st 
aor. 3d sing.), Let God enlarge (ix. 27) ; Kpivar, Let God judge (xvi. 
5); Kada dv dpéoxa, Fust as it might please (xix. 8); Ti dv ein rodro, 
What would this be (xxiii. 15)? Ay, May God give thee (xxvii: 
28) ; EvAoyjoau ... dvéjoar . . . rAnPivar . . . dwn (all aor. 3d sing.), 
May God bless ... increase... multiply .. . give thee (xxviii. 3, 4) 5 
"Exidor, May he look upon (xxxi. 49) ; Kpiva, May God judge (ver. 
53)3 “Av ou, As one might see (xxxiii. 10) ; Evpoum, Might I find or 
Let me find (xxxiv. 11) ; Agn, May God give (xliii. 13) ; "EXejoa, 
Let him have pity (ver. 28) ; Mi yévoiro, Let it not be (xliv. 7) ; Mas 
adv wrAépapev, How could we steal (ver. 8)? Mi yévoro (ver. 17) ; 
Evdoyyoo . . . trAnOvOeinoav, Let him bless... and let them be mult- 
plied (xlviii. 16) ; Mouwjoa, Let him make (ver. 20) ; "EXOo . . . épivat, 
Let not my soul come...and let not my heart contend (xlix. 6) ; 
*Awécacay (3d plu. rst aor.), Ze¢ thy brethren praise thee (ver. 8). 

In these twenty-four instances (all that we can find in Genesis) 
the optative mode expresses a wish or prayer in every instance except 
Sour. 

In Isaiah we find the following optatives: Mi eippavOeinre, May 
ye not be delighted (xiv. 29); AvéAOn, When the hurricane passes 
through (xxi. 1) ; yévoero, Let it be (xxv. 1) ; Mp edppavbeinre, May 
ye not be delighted (xxviii. 22) ; Eicaxovca, Let the Lord thy God 
hear the words (xxxvii. 4) ; ‘EmAdOoro, Jf a woman should forget 
(xlix. 15) ; “Avevéyxaucav, Let the children of Israel dring (Ixvi. 20). 

It is thus seen that there are but seven instances of the optative in 
Isaiah, although the Book is nearly the same size as Genesis. 

The Book of Proverbs contains but séx instances of the optative, 
viz.: tmodetrocro, Let him leave it (xi. 26); Ids ay voyom, How 
could a mortal think (xx. 24)? Ei rs xaramion, Jf any one should 
drink down (xxiii. 7) ; "Exxdpaoav ... xatapdyoooy, Let ravens 
pick it out...and dt the eagle’s brood devour it (xxiv. 52); Ei 
ppdooo ... Kai Avpalvorra, Jf one should hedge up...and destroy 
(xxv. 26). 

We proceed in the next place to examine the Apocryphal Books of 
the Old Testament respecting the optative mode. The Wisdom of 
the Son of Sirach— written in the second or third century before 
Christ in Hebrew, and forty or fifty years later translated into Greek 
—contains about forty-four pages. In this work we find the follow- 
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ing ¢welve instances of the optative: Ids dy etpos, How couldst thou 
find (xxv. 3); "Emréoo, May the lot of the sinner fai upon her 
(ver. 19) ; MeyaduvOeins, Mayest thou be magnified (xxxiii. 4) ; “Evpou- 
cay (2d aor.), Let them find (ver. 11); "Epréco, Let him fall into 
(xxxviii. 15) ; Awn, May he give (xlv. 26) ; Et, Let i¢ de (xlvi. 11) ; 
*AvabdAo, May their bones bloom afresh (ver. 12) ; "Avabado,' May 
the bones of the twelve prophets d/o0m afresh (xlix. 10) ; Awy, May 
he give (l. 23) ; Evpavein ... py aicxuvOeinre, May your soul be 
delighted... and may ye be not ashamed (li. 29). In every instance 
but one, the optative expresses a wish or prayer. 

The Wisdom of Solomon, consisting of about sixteen pages, con- 
tains the optative in one instance, namely, Awy, May God grant (vii. 
15). The Book of Tobit, consisting of about twelve pages, has the 
optative mode in fwelve instances, viz.: Mi Bope, May we not see 
(iii. 9) ; EtAoynoacay, Let them dless (iii. 11) ; ‘Os tmdpxor, as tt 
‘may belong to thee, i.e., according to what thou hast (iv. 8) ; "EAGos, 
Mayest thou go (v.14) ; Evodwieinre, May ye be prospered (ver. 17) ; 
POdou, Let it not come to; Tévorro, Let it be (ver. 19); Aun, Let him 
give (vii. 17) 5 “Axovoayu ... dmroxaracryoa ... dun, MayThear... 
may he restore ...and may he give (x. 12) ; "EA@os, Mayest thou 
go (xi. 16). 

The Book of Judith contains nineteen pages, and has the optative 
mode in the following eight instances: Kpiva, Let God judge (vii. 24) ; 
An ... reAcwwoa, May God give... and may he accomplish (x. 8); 
Tlowjoa, May God perform ; Tévorro, yévorro, Let it be done, let it be 
done (xiii. 20) ; Evdoxyoa, May God be well pleased ; Tévaro, Let it 
be so (xv. 10). The Book of Baruch, consisting of six pages, has no 
optative ; but the Zfiséle of Feremiah, containing seventy-two verses, 
has a single optative, KAnOeinoay, Could be called (ver. 29). 

1 Esdras contains about nineteen pages, but has not a single passage 
in which the optative is used. 

The first two books of Maccabees make sixty-eight pages, and 
contain the following optatives: Tévoro, May it be ...; Maxpuvbein, 
Let it be far away (1 Mac. viii. 23) ; My yévoro, May it not be (ix. 
10) ; My po yévorro, May it not be to me (xiii. 5) ; MéAo, That it 
may be a concern (xiv. 42) ; MéAo, with the same meaning (ver. 43) ; 
"Ayaboronoa, May he do you good ...; MvyoGein .. . dun . . . diavol- 
fu... mojoa ... éwaxovoa .. . KaradAayetn . . . pi éyxaraXirot, 
May he remember... give...open... make... listen to... be 





1 This passage is probably spurious. 
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reconciled ... and not leave you (2 Mac.i.2-5). He asked TMoitds rs 
ein émirySeos, What sort of a person was suitable (indirect quotation) 
(iii. 37). He abused Onias ds airds re ein rov “Hirddwpov érurerrecxias, 
On the ground that he had attacked Heliodorus (iv. 1) ; Ety av, would 
be (xi. 28) ; “Av xpiBetn, would be decided (xv. 21). 

3 Maccabees coiitains ¢hirteen pages, but has no optative mode. 

In the story of Susanna, the optative mode does not occur ; but it 
is found five times in the prayer of Azariah, viz.: My rapaduns, Do not 
give us up (ver. 10) ; mpoodexGeinper, May we be accepted (ver. 15) ; 
*Evrpameinoay .. . xatacxuveinoay . . . cuvrptBein, Let them be put to 
shame... be disgraced ...and det their power be crushed (vers. 19, 
20). The hymn of the three Hebrew children has no optative, but 
it is found once in the story of Bel and the Dragon, viz.: My etrare, 
Tf you do not tell me (ver. 8). 

We shall in the next place inquire to what extent Philo and Jose- 
phus use the optative mode. 

The first of these writers, a philosophic Jew of Alexandria (born 
B.C. 20), makes a quite frequent use of the optative mode in his works. 
Taking up the first volume of these writings, we find that in the first 
twenty pages he uses the optative sixteen times. In two of these 
instances the optatives form a protasis and an apodosis, making a 
hypothetical period, just as we often find in Attic Greek. In the 
first twenty pages of his sixth volume, he uses the optative eight 
times, two of which are quotations from Plato. 

Josephus (born A.D. 37), whose vernacular was Aramaic, in his 
Greek writings makes frequent use of the optative mode. In the 
first twenty pages of the sixteenth Book of his Antiquities, he em- 
ploys it swenty-five times ; and in the first twenty pages of the fifth 
Book of The Jewish Wars, he uses this mode seventeen times.? None 
of these instances in Philo and Josephus express a prayer or command. 


The Optative Mode in New Testament Greek.» rie 


In discussing this part of our subject, we will give all the instances ° 
of the use of the optative mode that we can find in Westcott and 
Hort’s edition of the Greek Testament. 


In the Gospels of Matthew and Mark we find no passage in which 





1 In this investigation we have used Tischendorf’s edition of the LXX. 
and Apocrypha. 

2 Josephus uses the hypothetical period with the optative both in profasis and 
apodosis. Vol. V. 254. 
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the optative occurs. The Gospel of Luke, however, has the optative 
in eleven instances, as follows: She was troubled at the remark, and 
was considering woramds ein 6 domacpos otros, what this salutation 
was (i.29). Here ety is the optative of indirect discourse. Tévorrd poe 
kata TO pyua cov, Let it be to me according to thy word, the optative 
expressing a wish (ver. 38). They beckoned to his father, 76 ri dy 
OéArAou KadeioGat aird, what he would wish it (the child) to be called 
(ver. 62). While the people were in expectation and all were con- 
sidering in their minds yy wore airés «fy 6 xpiords, whether per- 
haps he was the Christ (iii. 16) ; optative of uncertainty. And they 
conversed together about ri ay roumoaev 7G “Inood, what they should 
do to Jesus; optative of deliberation (vi. 11). They asked him ris 
airy él 7 mapaBoAy, what this parable was; indirect discourse (viii. 
9). There arose a dispute among them, 76 ris av ein peifwv airav, 
who of them would be greater (ix. 46). And having called one of 
the servants, he inquired ri av ein ratra, what these things coudd (or 
might) be (xv. 26). This is the reading of B; but & A omit the ay, 
which Tischendorf follows. Then the optative would be indirect dis- 
course, and the rendering should be, What these things were. Tre- 
gelles agrees with Westcott and Hort. He inquired, ri ein rodro, 
what this thing was (xviii. 36) ; indirect discourse. Having heard 
(these things), they said, i yévorro, ef it not be so (xx. 16). And 
they began to question each other, 76 ris dpa ein é& aitav, who then 
it was of them (xxii. 23) ; indirect discourse. 

In the Gospel according to John we do not find a single passage 
in which the optative mode is used. This is presumptive proof that 
its author was a Palestinian Jew. 


The Acts of the Apostles. 


In this Book the optative mode occurs seventeen times in the fol- 
lowing passages: When the captain of the temple and the chief 
priests heard these words, they were in doubt concerning them, ri av 
yévoro rovro, what this would (prove) fo be (v. 24). To dpyvpiov cov 
ov ool ein eis drdAaav, Let thy money de (go) with thee to perdi- 
tion (viii. 20). He said, las yap av Suvainny, For how could I be 
able unless, etc. (viii. 31) ; the interrogative with the optative to 
express impossibility. But when Peter doubted in himself, ri dy ety 
TO Gpaza, what the vision would be, i.e., what might be its intent 
(x. 17). Searching the Scriptures daily, ei yo: radra ovrws, if these 
things were so (xvii. 11) ; optative of indirect discourse. Some were 
saying, Ti av OéAax .. . A€yew, what would this babbler wish to say 
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(ver. 18). To seek God, ef dpa ye ymradyoeav abriv cai edpoue, if 
perchance they should grope after him and find him (ver. 27) ; opta- 
tive expressing a supposition. “Eorevdey yap ei duvariv ein airg, For 
he was making haste, if it were possible for him (xx. 16). ‘Exuv6d- 
vero tis ein, He inquired who he was (xxi. 33) ; indirect discourse. 
Who ought to have been present before thee and to have accused 
me, ef te Exorev pds ene, if they had anything against me (xxiv. 19) ; 
indirect discourse. Before the accused, "Exot rovs xaryydpous témov Te 
drodoyias AdBot epi rod éyxAjparos, Have the accusers face to face 
and have an opportunity for a defence concerning the charge (xxv. 
16) ; optative of indirect discourse. I, Being in doubt, inquired, ¢ 
BovrAorto ropeverOau, if he was willing to go to Jerusalem (ver. 20) ; 
indirect discourse. Paul said, Evgaiunv av ra Oed, J could wish to 
God, etc. (xxvi. 29). The most of them advised that they should 
put to sea from that point, «i rws Svvawro... wapaxepdcat, if they 
were able in any way to winter in Phoenicia, etc. (xxvii. 12). A bay 
into which they were deliberating, «i dvvawro éxodaau 1d woiov, if 
they should be able to save the ship (ver. 39). 

In the Epistle of Fames, we find no instance of the optative mode. 

In the First Epistle of Peter, we find three passages in which the 
optative mode is used, viz.: [AnOuvOeiy, Let grace and peace be 
multiplied (i. 2) ; “AX ei xai wdoyorre, But even if ye should suffer ; 
optative protasis (iii. 14) ; Ei 9€Ao 76 O€Anpa rod Oeov, If the will of 
God should desire it (ver. 17). ; 

In the Second Epistle of Peter, we find the optative in one instance, 
viz.: [AnOvvOein, Let grace and peace be multiplied (i. 2). 

In the Zpisdles of Fohn, no optative occurs, but this mode is found 
in one instance in Jude, [AnOuvbein, Let be multiplied (ver. 2). 

The Epistles of Paul. 

In the Zpistle to the Romans, the phrase Mi yévorro, May it not be, 
let it not happen, occurs én times, namely: in iii. 4, 6, 31 ; vi. 2, 15 3 
vii. 7,13; ix. 14; xi. 1,11. He also uses Aqy, May God grant (xv. 
5); and Anpioa, May God fill you (ver. 13). In the First Epistle 


to the Corinthians, the optative is found in ¢#ree instances, namely :- 


My yévorro, May it not be (vi. 15); and Ei riya, Lf if should happen, 
perchance (xiv. 10; xv. 37). 2 Corinthians contains no optative. 

In the Zpistle to the Galatians, we find the optative, Mj yéva:ro, 
used ¢hree times, namely: in ii. 17; iii. 213 vi. 14. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, the optative occurs once, Ady, That 
he may give, after va preceded by a prayer (i. 17). 
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In the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians, the optative does 
not occur. In the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, the optative 
occurs five times, namely: KarevOvvat ... wAeovdoat kai repiooevoat, 
May our Lord Jesus direct... may the Lord increase, and make you 
abound (iii. 11, 12) ; “Ayuioat . . . rnp Bein, May God sanctify you... 
and may your spirit and soul and body de kept (v. 23). 

In 2 Thessalonians, we have the optative in four instances, namely : 
Tlapaxaréom . . . ornpitar, May he comfort your hearts and establish 
you (ii. 17) ; KarevOiva, May the Lord direct (iii. 5) ; Awn, May 
the Lord give you (ver. 16). 

The First Epistle to Timothy has no optative, but 2 Timothy has 
three instances of this mode, namely : Ady, May the Lord grant, twice 
in i. 16, 18; My wore dyn, Perhaps God may grant (ii. 25). 

The Epistle to Titus contains no optative, but that to Philemon has 
one instance of it, Ova‘uny (2 aor. mid.), May J have joy of thee 
(ver. 20). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews, we find one instance of the optative, 
Karaprioa, May God make you perfect (xiii. 21). This is presump- 
tive proof that an Alexandrian did not write this epistle, as it is not 
likely that the use of this mode in but one instance would have 
satisfied his fine Greek taste. 

The closing book of our New Testament Canon, the Apocalypse, . 
contains no optative, which is not strange when we consider the 
Hebraistic style of the book. 

We thus find that the optative mode occurs but sixty-six times in 
the entire Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort. But it is inter- 
esting to inquire how far these instances rest upon our oldest Greek 
manuscripts. We find upon examination that our two oldest codices, 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, and also the Alescandrian, in every in- 
stance except one or two, support the text of Westcott and Hort in 
this matter. The Alexandrian has dvvavra in Acts xxvii. 12, instead 
of dvvawro; and Vatcanus has &@ (sub.) in Ephesians i. 17, where 
Westcott and Hort have dy (opt.). Vaticanus lacks that part of 
the New Testament containing the three optatives in 2 Timothy, the 
one in Philemon, and the one in Hebrews. 

We have seen that in nearly all the cases in which the optative 
occurs in the New Testament, it is used to express a wish or prayer 
except in the writings of Luke. This use of the optative is also most 
common in the LXX. and in the Apocryphal writers of the Old Testa- 
ment. The reason for using the optative so often in the ¢hird person, 
instead of the imperative, — as is the general usage in Classic prose 
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Greek, — becomes obvious upon a little reflection. As this person is 
generally used to express a wish or prayer to God to perform some- 
thing for others, — in cases where the petitioner has no special claims 
upon the Almighty, — or to deprecate certain things, it is proper that 
the optative, a mild imperative, should be used.! Also in the phrase 
pay yévorro, there may be an implied reference to God to prevent 
what is wrong or unpleasant to the deprecator. 

Here the question arises, Why did the Hellenists generally make 
so little use of the optative mode? We would answer, that as Jews 
they had been accustomed to the use of Hebrew or Aramaic, lan- 
guages that have but two tenses, a perfect and a future (or imperfect, 
as the grammarians now generally call it), and possess no distinct 
forms to indicate finite modes ; and co-ordinating their sentences rather 
than subordinating them, they did not feel the need of the delicate 
optative. Greek syntax certainly requires, as a general rule,’ that the 
primary tenses should be followed by the subjunctive, and the sec- 
ondary tenses by the optative when a purpose is to be indicated. 
But the Jew had never been accustomed to any secondary tense in 
his vernacular, so that the optative seemed almost useless to him to 
express a purpose, and the subjunctive seemed most natural. In 
indirect discourse, the Hellenist found it admissid/e to use the indica- 
tive mode, and as this harmonized with his vernacular, he naturally 
followed it. Hellenistic Greek uses hypothetical periods where the 
supposition is contrary to reality. Thus in John xi. 21: Kvpee, ei fs 
Gde odk Gv dréfaver 6 adeAdds pov, Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother would not have died. But if the thought had been that 
Christ’s presence might be a reality, it could have been expressed in 
Classic Greek by an optative both in the profasis and apodosis. But 
Martha would have said in the style of New Testament Greek, "Ear js 
(or ef ef) ade od« aroBavetra 6 ddeAdds pov, If thou wilt be (or art) 
here, my brother will not die. In Mark iii. 2, it is stated that they 
were watching (him to see) if he will heal («i Oepawevoan) on the 
sabbaths. But in Luke vi. 7, the text is, if he heals (<i Ocpareve). 
Classic Greek would have the optative form of Oeparevev. Mark xi. 
13 has the construction #Adev «i dpa re edpyoa év airy, he came if 
perchance he wéi/ find something on it. Classic Greek would most 
likely take the optative * instead of the indicative in such a statement. 





1 But when God wishes a thing done, he commands it (Gen. i.). 

2 Thucydides in many instances violates this rule. 

8 Thus Arrian, B. I. 2,5: Alexander ordered the archers to shoot their arrows, 
and the slingers to hurl their missiles, into the barbarians, ef ws spoxadéoacto, 
if by any means he might call them forth from the woods into the open ground. 
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The Greek language possessed such a great variety of construction 
of sentences, both in regard to modes and tenses, that the Hellenist 
had generally but little difficulty in finding some form of admissible 
expression in which to clothe his thoughts and facts. 

We have already stated that in Modern Greek the optative mode is 
entirely wanting. In accounting for this, we may observe that it is a 
well-known fact that language reflects the thoughts and feelings of 
the people among whom it has sprung up and by whom it has been 
developed. Nothing but the optative, with its nice shades of thought 
and expression, could satisfy the subtile, skeptical intellect of the 
ancient Greeks, especially the Athenians. But when once their intel- 
lectuality and culture declined, they no longer had use for the deli- 
cate optative, and the subjunctive mode met all their wants. It is 
not at all probable that the Latin subjunctive contributed much to 
the elimination of the optative from the modern Greek. 







































The Caper-Berry (Zccles. xii. 5). 





REV. JOHN E. TODD, D.D. 





N this poetical description of old age, instead of the familiar words 
“and desire shall fail,” the Revised Version has, “and the caper- 
berry shall fail.” That is, as one of the Revisers has explained it,’ the 
caper-berry shall fail “to excite appetite or desire” ; or, as another 
of the Revisers has expressed it,? “ the caper-berry (a restorative and 
stimulating article of food) shall lose its power to rouse and revive.” 
The Hebrew word® which in the Authorized Version is rendered 
“ desire” was first rendered “ caper” in the Septuagint ;* and thence 
the rendering found its way into later versions. But the interpreta- 
tion was different from the one adopted in the Revised Version. 
This particular interpretation seems to have been first suggested in 
the Polyglot Lexicon of Schindler’ (a.p. 1612). It has been ap- 
proved and adopted in the Hebrew lexicons of Schindler,’ Simonis,® 
Gesenius,’ and First,? in the commentaries or other writings of 
Poole,® Ursinus,® Van der Palm," Lady Callcott,” Hitzig,® Stuart,“ 





1 Rev. George E. Day, D.D., of Yale Divinity School. Letter to the New 
Haven Daily Palladium, dated July 2, 1885. 


2 Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., of New York City. ‘ A Companion to the. 


Revised Old Testament,” p. 130. 

STIPIN. - : £ nad Siacxedac6f 4) kdrrapis. 

5 Valentin Schindler, prof. Wittenberg and Helmstedt. Lex. Pentaglot., 1612. 

6 Johann Simonis, prof. Halle. Lex. Man. Heb. et Chal., 1757. 

7F. H. Wilhelm Gesenius, prof. Halle. Heb. und Chal. Handwérterbuch, 
1812. Eng. editions, Dr. Edward Robinson, Boston, 1844; Dr. Samuel Prideaux 
‘Tregelles, London, 1875. Thesaurus Phil. Crit. Ling. et Chal., Leipzig, 1829-1858. 

8 Julius Fiirst, prof. Leipzig. Heb. und Chal. Handwirterbuch, 1857-1861. 
Eng. ed., Dr. Samuel Davidson, Leipzig, 1867. Concordantiz Libr. Vet. Test., 1840. 

® Rev. Matthew Poole, Synop. Crit., etc., London, 1669-1676. 

10 Johann Heinrich Ursinus, Arboretum Biblicum, 1687. 

11 Van der Palm, Eccles. phil. et crit. illustratus, Leyden, 1784. 

12 Lady Maria Callcott, Scripture Herbal, London, 1842. 

18 Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, prof. Ziirich and Heidelberg. Erklar. (Kurtzgef. 
Exeg. Handb.), Leipzig, 1847. 

14 Dr. Moses Stuart, prof. Andover Theol. Sem. Eccles., New York, 1851; 
Andover, 1864. 


es 


———— 
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De Wette,™ Ginsburg, Gurlitt,” Noyes,”® Wordsworth,” Zéckler,” 
Bullock,” Fischer,” Delitzsch,* Wright,* Kohler,* Renan,* and Bost,” 
and in the Revised English and Revised German versions. The later 
scholars, however, seem to have accepted the interpretation wholly 
on the authority of Gesenius and Fiirst. Not one of them cites any” 
other authority than either these lexicographers or the authors quoted 
by them, or appears to have made any independent investigation of 
the subject. 

There are three objections to this interpretation. 

(1) There is no evidence that the products of the caper-bush 
have, or were ever supposed to have, any special tendency to excite 
appetite or lust. 

There is no doubt that capers, like olives, radishes, cucumbers, and 
other vegetable products used for relishes or salads, have, possibly in 
themselves, and certainly when pickled in vinegar or brine, some 
slight irritant and tonic properties ; but it is claimed by these scholars 
that capers have a peculiar and very powerful stimulative quality, 
strongly provocative of all the physical appetites, and that for this 
reason the ancients used to partake of them, and offer them to their 
guests before and during meals. Indeed, the whole appropriateness 





15 Dr. Wilhelm M. L. De Wette, prof. Heidelberg. Die Heilige Schrift. 
Uebersetz., Heidelberg, 1859. 

16 Dr. C. D. Ginsburg. Coheleth, 1861. 

V Dr. J. F. K. Gurlitt, Stud. und Krit., Koheleth, 1865. 

18 Dr. Geozge R. Noyes, prof. Harvard Coll. Job, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles, 
Boston, 1867. 

19 Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, Archdeacon of Westminster, afterward Bishop 
of St. Andrews. Eccles., London, 1868. : 

2 Dr. Otto Zéckler, prof. Greifswald. Eccles., in Lange’s Commentary, New 
York, 1871. 

21 Rev. W. T. Bullock, Sec. S. P.G. Eccles., in Speaker’s Commentary, Lon- 
don, 1873. 

22 Dr. Bernard Fischer, Editor Buxtorfii Lex. Chal., Talm. et Rabb., Leipzig, 
1875. 

28 Dr. Franz Delitzsch, prof. Leipzig. Bib. Com., Eccles., 1877. 

% Dr. W. A. Wright. Cohel., 1883. 

2 Dr. August Kéhler, prof. Giessen. Kohel. 

8 Joseph Ernest Renan, Membre de l’Institute. Cohel. 

7 Jean Augustin Bost,‘a Swiss writer. Dictionnaire de la Bible. 

23«The metaphor here made use of is derived from an ancient practice, not. 
quite obsolete in some countries within the memory of man, namely, that of pre- 
senting to the guests at a feast, some time before approaching the table, condi- 
ments of various kinds for the purpose of exciting appetite. Of these condiments 
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of the reference to the caper-berry in the passage under considera- 
tion, with the meaning supposed, depends upon the. fact of the 
caper’s having peculiar and extraordinary stimulating properties. 
Gesenius,” following Ursinus,” speaks of the caper as powerfully 
exciting appetite for food and venery; and Fiirst™ declares that 
“‘the berry of the caper-tree, with its pepper-like seeds, provokes to 
appetite and lust.” And so Zéckler® explains: “And desire shall 
fail, that is, when neither the appetite nor sexual desire can be 
excited by so strong a stimulant as the caper-berry.” 

Now there is no evidence that capers have, or were anciently sup- 
posed to have, any remarkably stimulating properties. It is certain 
that they are not so regarded at the present time. They are in com- 
mon use in all civilized countries, both as a condiment for the table and 
especially as a seasoning for boiled meats and fish, without any suspicion 
that they are powerfully provocative of appetite and lust. The United 
States Dispensatory,® the encyclopedias, the botanical authorities, 
and the reports of travellers, all speak of the medical properties of 
capers, particularly of the bark of the root of the caper-bush, as 
being slightly stimulant, aperient, diuretic, antiscorbutic, and tonic, 
but say nothing about any special tendency to provoke appetite. The 
“Grand Dictionnaire” of Pierre Larousse says,™ indeed, that capers 
“excite the appetite,” but immediately qualifies this statement by 
adding, that “in regard to this it is necessary to take into account 
the action of the vinegar in which they are steeped.” Gerard, in his 
“ Herball” (a.D. 1597), says® that capers “stirre up an appetite to 
meat,” but he is not regarded as good authority for anything which is 
not confirmed from other sources. Renan says® that “in the East 
certain kinds of capers are used for aphrodisiacs”; but he gives no 





a very favorite one in the East was the flower-buds of capers, preserved either in 
salt and water or in vinegar.” Lady Callcott, Scripture Herbal, art. Caper. 

29 « Capparis, que et appetitum provocare et Veneris concupiscentiam incitare 
dicitur.” — Thesaurus, ad verb. 13V38. 

8 “Estur capparis condimenti loco, quod fortiter suscitet appetentiam cibi, 
instiget quoque ad Venerem.” Arboretum Biblicum, ad verb. Caper. 

81 Heb. and Chal. Lexicon, translated by Dr. Samuel Davidson, ad verb. 
TIVIN. 

8 Com. on Eccles., in Lange’s Com., ad loc. 

% Twelfth edition, Philadelphia, 1865, art Capparis spinosa, p. 1485. 

% “ Elles excitent l’appetit, mais il faut tenir compte a cet égard de l’action ‘du 
vinaigre dont elles sont imprégnées.” art. CApre. 

8 art. Caper. 

8 “Certaines espéces de cApres passent en Orient pour des aphrodisiaques.” 
Eccles., note ad loc. 
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authority for the statement. In La Maout and Decaisne’s “Orders 
of Nature,” it is stated” that “Capparis sodada is a native of tropical 
Africa,” and that “the negresses eat its acidulous and stimulating 
fruit, which they believe will make them prolific.” ‘This, however, is 
a different kind of statement, and it is made with reference to a 
species which is found only in Central Africa. And the statement 
itself is questionable ; for Dr. Barth tells us® that the fruit of Cappa- 
ris sodada, though too bitter to be eaten freely from the bushes, 
forms, when dried, no inconsiderable part of the food of the inhabi- 
tants of Central Africa. Captain Speke ® enumerates thirteen differ- 
ent species of capers found by him in Central Africa, and says of 
several of them that the leaves are used by the natives as spinach, 
but says nothing of any tendency in any of them to provoke appetite. 
Nor is any such quality attributed to Capparis spinosa, the only 
species found in the Mediterranean regions by Forskal,” who trav- 
elled in those regions for the express purpose of studying their flora, 
and has noted with minute accuracy the caper and its uses and 
properties. 

There remain the authorities cited and relied upon by Gesenius® 
and First.” Pliny, in the passage cited by Gesenius, descants upon 
the various medical effects of capers, especially their effect upon the 
spleen, but says not one word about any influence which they exert 
upon the appetites. Winer“ frankly admits that though it would be 
convenient, he can find no such reference in Pliny’s words, and there- 
fore abandons the whole interpretation. The statement quoted by 
Gesenius* from Plutarch* seems more favorable to the interpretation : 
“they who have lost their appetite, on tasting a caper immediately 
find their appetite restored.” But the quotation is disingenuously 





87 Mrs. Hooker’s translation, art. Caper. 

8 Travels in Central Africa, v. 146. 

89 Journal of the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile, Append. G. 

4 Florula, p. 99. 3 

41 Heb. Lex. and Thesaurus, ad verb. 713138. 

42 Heb. Lex. and Concordance, ad verb. 

48 Nat. Hist. xiii. 23; xx. 15. 

44 « Passender ware dann freilich das Bild, wenn man an die fiir Wollust reizende 
Kraft der Kapper (Kapperbeere?) denken diirfte, wie Gesenius, Thesaur. i. p. 
12 sq.; will; aber bei Pliny xiii. 23 kann ich davon nichts finden.” a 
buch, art. Kapper, and note. 

45 S<¥HSe $8 woAAOl TOY aroclrwy analay GAudda AauBdvorres, 2 xdwmapw yevod- 
Mevar, Taxéws dvédaBov kal waperrhoavro Thy Spek... obrws ai rovray épdrpywr 
Bpwpdrov eboroulat,” x.r.A. Sympos. Lib. vi., Qu. 2. 
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garbled. Turning to the passage, we find that it reads thus: “they 
who have lost their appetite, on tasting a caper, or a salt olive, imme- 
diately find their appetite restored”: and it then proceeds to speak 
of this as the effect of these “salt foods.” It appears, then, that the 
author attributes no more appetizing influence to capers than to 
olives, and that he finds the appetizing influence of both in the salt 
in which they are pickled. Bellonius,“ in giving his observations 
made during his travels in the East, says“ that he found in Arabia 
caper-bushes so large that he was obliged to climb them to get the 
berries, which were as large as hens’ eggs, and contained pepper-like 
seeds. It is a little remarkable that no other traveller seems to have 


found these enormous capers: but, even allowing that this extrava- . 


gant story is true, it was the caper of Arabia which Bellonius saw, of 
which Pliny ® warns his readers not to eat, and Galen® says that it is 
much more acrid and fiery than the ordinary caper, and Diescorides™ 
says that “it produces pustules in the mouth, and eats away the gums 
down to the bone,” and is “unfit for food.” The only remaining 
authority is Avicenna," who is cited by Schindler® as asserting that 
capers provoke lust. No reference, however, is given: and the state- 
ment is of little importance: for Avicenna, an Arabian physician of 
the tenth century, wrote of the Arabian capers, which have just been 
described, while he himself resided in Bokhara, in Central Asia. 

It is farther urged that the Hebrew word ® rendered “ capers,” and 





4 Cited by Gesenius, Thesaurus, ad verb.; Fiirst, Heb. Lex., ad verb.; Ursinus, 
Arboret. Biblic., ad verb., etc. 

47 “ Per istos colles oberrantes, cappares invenimus pumilaruum ficuum altitudi- 
nem zquantes, ut nobis conscendendz fuerint ad earum fructus colligendos, galli- 
nacei ovi magnitudine, et semina intus continentes, piperis instar calidz, ipsz 
cappares jugulandibus magnitudine non cedunt.” Lib. ii. Obs. 60. 

48 “‘Cavenda ejus genera peregrina.” Nat. Hist. xiii. 44. “Non utendum 
transmarino: innocentius Italicum est... Stomacho innutile esse inter auctores 
convenit.” Ib. xx. 59. 

49 6H 32 ev rots Oepuols xdvv xwplois yevondvn kdwwapis, Sowep St 4 ev “Apabla, 
WoAv Tis wap’ Huiv eore Spiorépa, Sore kal ris xavoruchs émwAdov peréxer Suvd- 
pews.” Lib. vii. 

% “Quz autem e rubro mari et Africa defertur acerrima, siquidem in ore pustu- 
las excitat et gingivas osse tenus exest. Quapropter est cibus inepta.” Quoted 
and translated by Stapel in his notes on Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., art. Cap. 

51 Abri Ali el Hosein Ibn Abdallah Ibn Sina, commonly called Ibn Sina, or, by 
corruption, Avicenna. 980-1037. Bokhara. 

62 «Bacca capparis quae cum cibi appetitum irritant, tum etiam juxta Avicen- 
nam instigant venerem.” Lex. Polygl., ad verb. 
68 NIVIN. . 
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which is often applied to them in the Talmud, is derived from a 
verb™ meaning 4% desire, and points to the tendency of capers to 
provoke desire. But the word is used in the Talmud not only for 
caper-berries, but also for all other small tree-fruits, as is clearly 
shown by Buxtorf,® and admitted even by Gesenius : * so that if the 
derivation of the word proves that capers have a tendency powerfully 
to excite the appetites, it proves the same thing respecting olives, 
cornels, laurels, myrtles, and all other such fruits, which is absurd. 
The notion, therefore, that capers powerfully stimulate the appetites, 
and were used for that purpose by the ancients, is apparently absolutely 
without foundation. The truth seems to be, that capers were regarded 
less as a relish than as an article of food. Cibus and Bpaya rather 
than condimentum and dyov are the words commonly employed in 
the classics in speaking of them. And as an article of food, they 
were used chiefly by the poorer classes (even as the fruit of Capparis 
sodada is eaten by the miserable inhabitants of Central Africa), and 
were commonly regarded as a coarse, innutritious, and unwholesome 
diet. Stapel” and Lobelius® descant, in almost the same words, 
upon the illustration which capers furnish of the disposition of men 
to indulge their fancy to the detriment of their health. Pliny ® repre- 
sents authors as agreed that all capers are injurious to the stomach, 
and particularly cautions his readers against those which are imported. 
Dodonzus® and Avicenna®™ both assert that capers afford very little 
nutriment when fresh, and still less when pickled. Columella® ranks 
capers with “sombre elecampanes and menacing ferulas.” And the 





5 TON. 

8 “Bacca minuti arborum fructus, ut lauri, olive, corni, myrti et similium.” 
Lex. Chal. Talm. et Rabbin., ad verb. 

% “The Rabbies use the plural as denoting not only capers, but also the 
small fruits of trees, as myrtles, olives, etc.” Heb. and Chal. Lex. (Tregelles), ad 
verb. 

87 “Sic delicize homines fallunt, sanitatis detrimento. Sapor qui in illis perci- 
pitur a muria vel aceto ascititius est. Utriusque fructus, seu viridis seu maturus - 
gustanti preebet saporem satis acrem et ingratum.” Notes on Theophrastus, Hist. 
Plant., art. Cap., by Ivannes Bodzeus, a Stapel, Amsterdam, 1644. 

.58 * Palati studium fallit ingenium, valetudinis dispendio; nam qui sapor illis 
percipitur, ascitititius est a muria, vel ab aceto; alioqui utraque acerrima et teter- 
rimi gustus est, sive viridis sive matura.” Stirp. Advers., p. 282. 

69 “Si recentes edantur, exigaum admodum alimenti conferunt; sale vero 
macerati multo minus.” Hist. Stirp., p. 734. 

60 « Fructus exiguum suppetit alimentum, preecipue sale conditus.” Cited ‘and 
translated by Celsius, Hierobot., art. Cap. 

61 “ Capparis, et tristes inulze, feruleque minaces.” Lib. x., p. 346. 
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poet. Martial® sings: “Neither the mullet nor the thrush delights 
thee: but thou devourest capers, and onions swimming in putrid 
fish-sauce, and the flesh of a fore-quarter of pork which is already 
beginning to be tainted.” “‘Caper-fashion” ® even became a prover- 
bial expression among the Greeks: “Thou livest caper-fashion, if 
thou canst eat anthias” (a kind of sea-fish).“ It is said that the 
allusion is to the poverty of caper-pickers: but the quotation seems 
to point, rather, to the poverty of caper-eaters. 

It is particularly insisted upon by Gesenius® and Fiirst,® and those 
who follow them, that it is the derry of the caper-bush, “ which with 
its pepper-like seeds provokes to appetite and lust,” which is spoken 
of in this passage in Ecclesiastes. But 

(2) There is no evidence that the berry of the caper-bush, “ with 
its pepper-like seeds,” is, or ever was, eaten. 

There is no doubt that the fruits of several of the many species of 
the caper are eaten :® but we are now concerned with the capers of 
the Orient, where Capparis spinosa is the chief, if not the only, kind 
known.® 

It is well known, or rather it is a fact astonishingly little known, 
that the capers of commerce are the unexpanded flower-buds of the 
caper-bush. They are of several different qualities, according to their 
size, the small round buds at their first appearance being the most 
valued, and the full-grown buds, just ready to burst into flower, being 
- the least esteemed. The flower-buds, and those of the smaller sizes, 
are the only capers imported into this country. Recknagel and 
Company, who are among the largest importers of such goods in 
New York City, write: “We have never heard of any imported 
except the usual kind imported and used for the table. To make 
sure, we have seen the leading importers of Spanish capers, and the 





62 “Nec mullus, nec te delectat, Beetice, turdus, etc. 
Capparin, et putri cepas alece natantes, 
Et pulpem dubio de petasone voras.” Epig. iii., 76 
68 pbs Karmdpioy. 
4 xpds xawmdpiov (is, Surduers xpds dvOlay. Com. Anon. 389. 
65 «« Neque tamen, qua nos vesci solemus, floris gemma, sed ipsa bacca fruti- 
cisque fructus intelligendus est.” Thesaurus, ad verb. 
6 “The berry of the caper-tree, with its pepper-like seeds.” Lex. Heb. and 
Chal. (Davidson), ad verb. 
67 La Maout and Decaisne, “Orders of Nature” (Hooker), art. Cap. 
8 “The only European species.” Letter from Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard 
College, July 22, 1885. y 
6 Letter of July 30, 1885. 
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principal broker in that line, and they agree with the above state- 
ment.” M. Alexis Godillot, Jr., of the firm of Thurber, Whyland & 
Co., of New York City, writes :” “I handle a large quantity of capers 
in my Bordeaux factory, but they are not grown around that locality. 
I have to draw my supplies from the Departement du Var, three to 
four hundred miles south cf Bordeaux, where they are grown. The 
caper comes on a hardy plant called Céprier, which grows in a 
creeping way, and the caper of the market is the flower-bud of the 
caper-plant. We pack four kinds of capers, all of which grow on the 
same plant. They are only distinguished by their sizes. The smaller 
the bud the more difficult it is to pick, the less quantity it makes, and 
therefore the higher priced. The largest caper is the last stage of 
the bud before it opens to bloom: then the caper is gone.” Louit 
Fréres & Cie., of Bordeaux, France, after giving a similar account of 
their process of preparation, add :” “Scarcely any use is made of the 
berry, because the little seed which it contains is disagreeable to eat.” 
Sig. Carlo Malenchini, of Livorno (Leghorn), Italy, writes:” “The 
fruit is prepared in larger quantities than the flower,” but adds: “ As 
I understand it, the caper-plant always produces first the fruit, and 
afterwards the flower.” Evidently the writer has fallen into the 
common mistake of supposing that the small round buds are the fruit 
of the plant: for, of course, the idea of the fruit’s preceding the bud 
is absurd. Mr. Philip Carroll, the American consul at Palermo, 
Sicily, makes the same mistake: “The berries of the caper-bush 
are to a limited extent preserved in vinegar or salt, and used as a 
condiment, in Italy. The difference between the berry and the bud 
seems to be simply that of period, as it is understood if the former 
(the berry) is not taken early from the bush, it develops into a bud, 
and thence into a flower. The bud is not used.” That is, if the 
small round bud, which Mr. Carroll calls the berry, is not picked 
early, it developes into a large bud, just ready to burst into blossom : 
and this large bud is not used. Mr. Edward Camphausen, the 
American consul at Naples, seems also to have fallen into the same 





7 Letter of Aug. 17, 1885. 

“On ne fait guére usage de cette baie parceque la petite graine qu’elle 
renferme est désagréable 4 manger.” Letter of Dec. 12, 1885. 

72 «Da quanto sento, tanto il frutto come il fiore si sogliono preparare sotto 
aceto per uso di tavole, ma il frutto in maggiore quantita del fiore. Sempre per 


quello sento dire, la pianta del cappero produce prima il frutto, e dopo il fiore.” 
Letter of June 14, 1886. 


78 Letter of Feb. 16, 1886. 
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error: “In Naples a great many capers are used. The large 
berries are used, but the smaller ones are preferred. There is a large 
quantity exported here for Northern Italy, and also for France. The 
flower-buds are not preserved and used at Naples.” ‘The similarity 
of this language to that of Mr. Carroll in the letter just before quoted 
seems to show that Mr. Camphausen means the same thing, namely, 
that of the round buds when they first appear, which he calls berries, 
the larger are used, but the smaller are preferred, but the buds at a 
later stage, when just ready to open, are not used at all. The mis- 
take of supposing the small round bud to be a berry is a very ancient 
one. Buxtorf (A.D. 1639) says:™ “The caper produces among its 
leaves a berry, which, expanding, emits a flower.” And even Dios- 
corides,” a botanical and medical writer of the first or second cen- 
tury, says: “The caper has a fruit like that of the olive, which, 
expanding, sends forth a white flower.” Stapel” particularly notes 
the absurdity of the idea of the fruit’s preceding the flower, and points 
out that Dioscorides means the bud, and adds, that ancient writers 
often speak of the bark of the papyrus as well as of that of the caper- 
bush, as “ fruit.” This ancient and common use of the words “ fruit” 
and “berry” to denote the flower-bud of the caper, has doubtless 
done much to confirm the erroneous idea that the true berry of the 
caper-bush is eaten. 

But there is reason to believe that the real berry is eaten, to a 
limited extent, in certain limited localities. Mr. Wallace S. Jones, 
the American consul at Messina, Sicily, writes: “The caper-berry 
is here preserved and used as a condiment. I send you samples of 
the Lipari caper-berries (known as cafperi in all Sicilian grocery 
stores), and caper-buds (capperini, or puntini). The berries are 
preserved in brine, and are used in the cooking of stock-fish, cauli- 
flower, etc. The buds are preserved in vinegar, and are used as a 
relish.” On their arrival, the samples were carefully examined, and 
put in alcohol for preservation. The “buds” proved to be the ordi- 





74 Letter of Jan. 30, 1886. 

7 “ Capparis fructus inter folia producit baccam, que fathiscens emittit florem, 
unde emanat glans semine acinoso plena.” Lex. Chal., Talm. et Rabbin., ad. 
verb. DYTZ). % 

7 * xapwdy (Exe) olov édalas, bs dvorxGels Aeuxdy wpoterat KvOos.” Dias. ii. 204. 

7 “ Ait enim quando dehiscens panditur florem promere. Ergo ante florem 
fructus: quod absurdum est. Fructum ergo vocat quod vulgo appetitus guleque 
gratia comedimus.” Notes on Theoph. Hist. Plant., art. Cap. 

78 Letter of Feb. 18, 1886. 
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nary capers of commerce, or small flower-buds in the earliest stages 
of development. The “berries” were simply the buds at a later 
stage of growth, just ready to open. With a needle the petals and 
stamens could be easily unfolded, and the perfect flower produced. 
Mingled with these large buds, however, in the proportion of about 
half a dozen to half a pint, were a few genuine berries, in the first 
stages of their growth. It appears, therefore, that to some slight 
extent in Southern Sicily, and here only, the young, green berries are 
used. This accounts for the statements in the encyclopedias and 
some other authorities, that in Southern Italy the fruit as well as the 
buds of the caper-bush is preserved and eaten. Loudon expressly 
states” that it is the unripe fruit which is eaten. The same practice 
exists, perhaps, in some localities in Southern France, although un- 
known to the large manufacturers. But there the berries are not 
called “ capers,” but “cornichons de c4pres,” that is, gherkins, and 
seem to be the product of a different plant.” This young, green, 
half-grown berry, in which the seeds are hardly distinguishable, is, 
however, a very different thing from the ripe berry “with its pepper- 
like seeds,” which some scholars erroneously suppose to have been 
eaten: and even the unripe berry is used only in very limited locali- 
ties, and to a very limited extent: and it appears from the letter last 
quoted that it is not used at all as a relish for the table, but only aS a 
seasoning for cooking. 

There is no mention whatever of the use of the berries in ancient 
times. Gerard, in his “Herball” (1597), says: ® “The knops of the 
flowers, before they open, are the capers or sauce that we eat.” 
Stapel® tells us that in his day (1644) only the small buds were 
imported into Holland. Bellonius® speaks of tasting the Arabian. 
caper-berries ; but his language indicates that he couid only taste. 
He says that the natives put the berries into new wine, to retard the 
process of fermentation, but he says nothing about their eating them. 
Even he restricts the term “capers” to the buds; for he says that 
the berries of the Arabian caper-bush were as large as hens’ eggs, 
and “the capers themselves” not smaller than walnuts. 

But there is positive evidence that the berries of the caper-bush 
.were no? eaten in ancient times. Buxtorf defines * ap as “the 





79 Arboretum Brit., vol. i., p. 314, London, 1838. John C. Loudon. 

® Grand Dictionnaire Universel, Pierre Larousse, art. CApre. 

81 Herbal, art. Caper. 82 Notes on Theophrastus, Hist. Plant., : art. Caper. 
88 Lib. ii., Obs. 60. Quoted above in Note 47. 

*% Lex Chal., Talm. et Rabbin., art. BWDP. 
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caper, properly the rind or bark of the fruit of the caper.” He then 
cites two passages® from the Talmud, in which persons are repre- 
sented as eating the thick, fleshy rind, or hull, of the caper-berry, but 
throwing the berry itself away. There is, then, no evidence that the 
real berry of the caper-bush, “with its hot, pepper-like seeds,” was 
ever eaten, any more than there is that it would produce appetite 
and lust if it were. 

Moved by these considerations, many, including many of the most 
ancient versions and some of the greatest of modern scholars, while 
retaining the rendering “ caper-berry,” recognize the allusion as having 
something else in view than stimulating qualities of the caper. Most 
of them prefer the rendering, “and the caper-berry shall burst,” or 
“‘be dispersed,” that is, the old man shall. go all to pieces, like an 
over-ripe caper-berry ; or, the spirit shall break from its fleshly encase- 
ment, like the seeds of an over-ripe caper-berry from their shell. This 
is the interpretation approved and adopted by the ancient Septuagint,® 
Vulgate,” Syriac,* and Arabic ® versions, and by the modern scholars 
Vaihinger,” Ewald,” Taylor,” Winer,” Rosenmiiller,* Heiligstedt,™ 
Umbreit,® Elster,” and Celsius.” Royle® supposes the comparison 
to be between the droop of the ripe caper-berry on its stalk, and the 





85 “ Abjicit baccas, et comedit cortices.” “Invenit dominum filium Raf. Assei, 
abjicentem baccas, et comedentem cortices.” ‘“ Berach, 36, a.” Ib. 

86 “nad SiackedacOy 4 Kdarrapts.” 

81 « Et dissipabitur capparis.” 

# Gesen., Thesaur., ad verb. 7131". 

89 Dr. J. G. Vaihinger. LEccles., Stuttgard, 1858; Stud. u. Krit., 1848, H. II.; 
Real Encyc,, Herzog, xii. 92, art. Eccles. 

% Dr. Heinrich F. A. von Ewald, prof. Tiibingen. Die Dichter des alt. Bund., 
iv., Gottingen, 1837. “Und als briche die kapper (welche frucht bekanntlich 
plézlich aus ihrer kapsel hervorspringt, die hiille durchbrechend, also wie das 
vorige bild der auflésung), etc. 

, %1 Cited in the “ Variorum” Edition of the Bible, Driver, Cheyne, etc. 

%2 Dr. Georg B. Winer, prof. Leipzig. Bib. Realwérter., Caper. 

%8 Dr. Ernst F. K. Rosenmiiller, prof. Leipzig. Scholia in V. T., ix. 2, 1786- 
1817. Eng. trans., Clark’s Bib. Cabinet, xxvii. 107. “The veteran who has 
reached the end of his days is compared to an over-ripe caper-berry.” 

% Dr. A. Heiligstedt, Eccles. (Maurer, Com. gram. crit., iv. 2), Leipzig, 1848. 

% Dr. Friedrich W. C. Umbreit, prof. Heidelberg, Koheleth, 1818; Stud. u. 
Krit., 1857, H. I. 

% Dr. Er. Elster, prof. Géttingen. Eccles., Giessen, 1855. 

97 Dr. Olaus Celsius. Hierobotanicon, i. 210. Upsal, 1745, 1747. 

% J. F. Royle, M.D. Kitto, Cyc. Bib. Lit. and McClin. Str. Bib. Theo. Eccl. 
Cyc. art. Caper. 
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hanging down of the old man’s head. Valesius™ thinks that the true 
rendering is, “and the caper-bush” (which often grows on tombs) 
“shall be broken away,” so that the tomb can be opened to receive 
the old man. 

(3) There is no evidence that the Hebrew word variously rendered 
“desire” and “ caper-berry,” has the latter meaning at all. 

It is universally agreed that this word, which occurs only in this 
place, is derived from a verb meaning to desire, and therefore that its 
primary meaning is, desire. But it is contended by some that it has 
for its secondary meaning, the caper, as producing desire. The claim 
rests chiefly on the fact that in the Talmud a plural form closely 
resembling what the plural of this word would be is often used with 
the meaning of “ caper-berries.” But the word found in the Talmud 
is applied to all small tree-fruits, as well as to caper-berries, as we 
have seen.’ In fact, it is a general word, and is nowhere applied to 
caper-berries, except when there is something else to indicate what 
kind of berries are spoken of. There are, besides this word, not 
fewer than three distinct words ™ which are exclusively appropriated 
to caper-berries. And finally, the word found in the Talmud has 
entirely different vowel points from those which would belong to the 
plural of the word in this passage,’ showing that the Masorites 
regarded it as a different word. The Jews who produced the Septua- 
gint were the first to recognize a reference to the caper-berry. Other 
versions and scholars simply followed in their track. But those trans- 
lators were better acquainted with the later Hebrew of the Talmuds 
than with the ancient Hebrew of the Old Testament, and were often 
led astray by it. 

In view of all this, the primary meaning “ desire” has been retained 
in the ancient Chaldaic version,’ in the Veneta version,™ in Luther’s 
version, and in our own Authorized version, in the Hebrew lexicons 
of Ibn Ganach,™ Parchon,™ Rashi, the two Buxtorfs,™ Davidson,™ 


nines — 











% Henry Valesius (de Valois). Sacr. Philos., p. 514. 

1 See notes 55, 56, and text. 101 HOY, MD¥3, and DP. 

102 The word here is 71)1°3N: the singular of the word in the Talmud would 
be 373%. 108 Gesen., Thesaur., ad verb. 3138. 

104 Jets.” A Greek version of the xiv. Cent., in the library of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. 105 “ Und alle Lust vergehet.” 

106 Tbn Ganach, or Djansh Jonah, better known. by his Arabic name, Abulwalid 
Merwan. A Span. Jewish lexicographer, Cordova and Saragossa, 995-1050. 
Cited by Fiirst, Lex. Heb. Chal., ad verb. 

107 Saiomon Parchon, a ayes Jewish lexicographer, fl. cir. 1020, in Aragon. 
Cited by Fiirst, id. 
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and Davies,™ and in the translations, commentaries, or other writings 
of Tigurinus,”* Pagninus,”* Minster, Piscator, Arias Montanus,”% 
Castalion,”” Junius and Tremellius,"* Mercier,” Grotius,™ Drusius,™ 
Vatable,'” Geier,’™ Witsius,™ Clericus,'™ Knobel, Hengstenberg,” 
and Tayler Lewis.” 

A few scholars have proposed other interpretations, which do not 
call for special notice ; namely, Symmachus,” Jerome,™ Chajug2™ 





108 Rabbi Solomon Isaaki, a French Jewish lexicographer, b. at Troyes, 1040. 

109 John Buxtorf, Sr., prof. Basle. Lex. Heb. et Chal., Basle, 1607: also Epi- 
tome Radicum Heb. et Chal., Basle, 1607. John Buxtorf, Jr., edited his father’s 
lex. 

110 Analytical Heb. and Chal. Lex. B. Davidson. Bagster & Sons, London. 

111 Dr. Benjamin Davies. Hebrew and Chal. Lex. Amer. edi., Warren F. 
Draper, Andover, 1883. 

112 Leo J. Tigurinus, xvi. Cent. Trans. O. and N. Test. (Lat.). 

118 Sanctes Pagninus, a Dominican monk, b. Lucca, It., 1466. “V. et N. Test. 
nova trans.” (Latin), 1528. 

114 Sebastian Miinster, a Franciscan monk; became Prot.; b. Ingelheim, Pala- 
tinate, 1489; prof. Heidelberg and Basle. Nova Transla. (Latin). 

115 Johannes Piscator (Fischer), b. Strasburg, 1546; prof. Strasburg and 
Heidelberg. Transla. (German). 

16 Arias Montanus, a Span. priest and orientalist; b. Estremadura, 1527; 
compiler of the Polyglot Bible, Antwerp, 1571. 

117 Sebastian Castalion, b. Dauphini, Fr., 1515; prof. Geneva and Basle. 
Transla. (Latin). 

U8 Franciscus Junius (Francois Du Jon), b. Bourges, 3545; prof. Heidelberg; 
and Emmanuel Tremellius, b. Ferrara, 1510; prof. Heidelberg and Sedan. 
Transla. (Latin), 1579. 

9 Jean Mercier, b. Uzés, France, beg. xvi. Cent.; prof. Royal Coll. France. 

12 Hugo Grotius (De Groot), b. Delft, Holland, 1583. “ Annotations,” London, 
1679. 

121 Johannes Drusius (Jan Driesche), b. Oudenarde, Flanders, 1550: prof. 
Leyden and Franeker. Eccles., Frankf., 1600. 

122 Francois Vatable, b. Picardy, France, close xv. cent.; prof. Royal Coll. 
France. 

138 Dr. Martin Geier, b. Leipzig, 1614; prof. Leipzig. Eccles. 

1% Dr. Herman Witsius (Wits), b. 1636; prof. Franeker and Utrecht. 

125 Jean Clericus (Le Clerc), b. Geneva, 1657; prof. Amsterdam. 

198 Dr. Karl A. Knobel, prof. Breslau. Koheleth. 

137 Dr. Ernst W. Hongstenberg, prof. Berlin. Eccles., Berlin, 1853. “Die 
Erklar. von der Kapper wird, so verbreitet sie ist, doch als eine grundlose bezeich- 
net werden miissen.” 

128 Dr. Tayler Lewis, prof. Union Coll., Schenectady, N. Y. Editor of Zéckler’s 
Eccles., in Lange’s Com. 

12 An Ebionite Christian Jew of ii. Cent. translated the Bible into Greek. “4 
éxtxovos, scil. (oh,” 
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Kimchi,™ Aben-Esra,™ Adonim,™ Schmidt,” Déderlein.™ and 
Hahn.” 

Qf the seventy-seven authorities examined in this paper, twenty- 
five favor the rendering “and the caper-berry shall fail,” and fifty-two | 
reject it. The twenty-five are principally modern scholars who have 
unquestioningly followed Gesenius and Fiist in relying upon three or 
four inapposite quotations. The fifty-two include all the great ver- 
sions, except the two latest, all the great Jewish scholars of the 
Middle Ages, all the Hebraists of the post-Reformation period, and 
such modern scholars, among others, as Ewald, Rosenmiiller, Celsius, 
Knobel, Hengstenberg, Davies, and Tayler Lewis. 





180 “Insight.” | #131'3-713°3, according to Jerome and Aben-Esra, cited by 
Fiirst, Lex. Heb. et. Chal., ad verb. 

181 Jehuda Ben David Chajug, b. Fez, Africa, about 1030; the greatest of 
Hebrew grammarians; a Moorish Jew. Same rendering, cited by Fiirst, Concord., 
ad verb, TIVIN. 

182 David Kimchi, a Jewish scholar, b. Narbonne, France, 1160. Rendering, 
“mem. viril.” 

188 Abraham Ben Meir, commonly:called Aben-Esra, a Span. Jew, b. Toledo, 
1092. See note 130. 

18% Adonim Ben Tamim ha Mizrahi, according to whom 113138 is the fem. of 
{”3k, “the poor one,” that is, the soul, “ bursts forth” from its prison. So Hahn. 

185 J.C. Ch. Schmidt. Eccles., Giessen, 1794. “The turtle-dove,” the messen- 
ger of spring, “is despised.” So Déderlein. 

18 J. Ch. Déderlein. Eccles., Jena, 1784. Same as last. 

181 H. A. Hahn. Eccles., Leipzig, 1860. Same as Adonim, note 134. 
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Some Difficult Passages in the First Chapter 
of 2 Corinthians. 





BY PROF. B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 





I. 2 Corinthians i. 6. 


HE difficulty in this verse is one of reading, the variations being 

both somewhat complicated and difficult to pass upon. For 
purposes of lucid statement the verse should be divided into three 
clauses, thus: (1) «fre 5& OA:Bopeba, itp ris Spiv wapaxAjoews [Kat 
owrypias|; (2) etre wapaxadovpeba, irip ris Spiv wapaxdAjoews [Kat 
owrnpias] ; (3) THs evepyouneys ev tropovg Trav abrav waPnudrwv dy 
Kal jets mucyoper, kal » Amis juadv BeBaia trip iuov. The main 
question concerns the arrangement of these clauses. It is observed 
that clauses (1) and (2) are parallel statements, while clause (3) is 
an adjunct ; and the variation which we are discussing concerns the 
position of this adjoined clause. Some MSS. attach it to the first 
member of the parallel, clause (1) ; others to the second member, 
clause (2). According to Tischendorf’s statement, the former posi- 
tion is that assigned to it in BDEFGKL al® d.e.f.g. Gothic, 
White’s edition of the Harclean Syriac, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Damascenus ; while the latter position is given it in RACMP 3%, 
23. 31. 49. 51.57. 67. 73. 80.(37). 1. am. fu. harl. flor. tol*., Schaaf’s 
edition of the Peshito, the Coptic, the Arm. (the Ath.), Antioch. 
Ambrst. (Ephr. Hier.). Genealogically speaking, the former group 
is suspicious, and appears to witness only to a “Western” corruption. 
By internal evidence of groups, the latter group is pointed to as by 
far the stronger. So that we can scarcely doubt that the weight of 
external evidence is distinctly in favor of the arrangement which 
places clause (3) after clause (2) rather than after clause (1). 
Meyer has discussed the transcriptional problem with some fulness 
and his usual acumen, with the result. of throwing the weight of the 
transcriptional evidence in the same scale with the external. He 
supposes that clause (2) was first omitted entirely, by homceoteleuton, 
and then erroneously restored after clause (3), thus producing the 
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reading of BDEFGKL etc. Whatever weight may be laid upon 
this transcriptional finding, it is certain that the intrinsic internal 
evidence supports it. For thereby an obvious parallelism is pre- 
served and the adjoined clause (3) is brought in in such a manner 
as to add immensely to the richness of the language, — whereas it 
would be almost intolerably heavy were it interposed between the 
parallels. The full weight of this consideration, however, can scarcely 
be felt before we consider the genuineness of the xai cwrypias, which 
appears sometimes at the end of the first clause, sometimes at the 
end of the second, and sometimes at the end of both. 

The evidence that would place xai owrypias at the end of the 
second clause, is practically the same as that which has been discred- 
ited. in the main reading which we have already considered. Appar- 
ently only 37 and the Latin fu* add it to this clause, when placed 
before clause (3); and only 46 and White’s Harclean (by an asterisk) 
suggest omission of it from clause (2), among the witnesses for the 
prepositing of (3) to (2). In these circumstances we can scarcely 
refuse to follow the array that is right in placing the clauses, also in 
omitting this pair of words. 

Whether or not xai cwrnpias should be read in clause (1) presents 
a much neater question. Tischendorf quotes for their presence there, 
NACDEFGKLMP etc., and for their omission only B. 17. 176 
(137), (Euthal™). Genealogically, there is no reason, however, 
why the former array, here too, may not be only “ Western,” and the 
true reading stand in the few documents arrayed for omission. B 
when non-Western as it here apparently is, because separated from 
the typically Western documents—and when not standing alone, and 
therefore probably preserving an inheritance, —is all the more worthy 
of consideration in Paul’s epistles, because the non-Western reading 
is more apt to be lost in them than in most of the rest of the N. T. 
On external grounds, I should be strongly inclined to suspect xai 
cwrnpias here too. And internal considerations appear to come 
with some additional arguments to the support of this suspicion. It 
is transcriptionally difficult to account for the phenomena of the 
evidence regarding xai owrnpias on the supposition of its genuineness 
at this point. If it originally stood at the end of clause (1), it should 
have been omitted along with clause (2) by homceoteleuton, and on 
reinsertion it should have stood before, not after it, —at the end of 
clause (3). This seems to have been felt as a difficulty by Meyer, 
who supposes still another step in correcting the text, after the omis- 
sion of clause (2), by which the aai owrypias was inserted variously. 
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It is far easier to presume that xat owrypias was at first no part of the 
text, and was added on the margin, as a pious and strengthening 
supplement, by some scribe who desiderated something here of eternal 
import; and that it was afterwards taken innocently up into the 
text at various seemingly appropriate points. 

I say “seemingly appropriate points,” for I am not sure that any 
point is really appropriate. Paul is not speaking in this context of 
salvation, but of affliction and consolation ; and the insertion of xai 
owrnpias into it at any of the points in which our texts transmit them, 
appears to me to jar on the simple development of the thought. 
Paul bursts forth (ver. 3 sq.) into a fervent praise to God for the 
consolation He has brought him, as always, so also now, in his afflic- 
tions, not without a pregnant hint of the value of the experience for 
the work of his office (ver. 4).. And now (ver. 6) he turns to tell 
the Corinthians that all the riches of his experience is for them: 
“But whether we be afflicted, it is for your consolation, — whether 
we be consoled, it is for your consolation.” I cannot help feeling 
that the insertion of an “and salvation” after the first clause here 
(and not also after the second) would introduce a discordant note 
and break the simple and tender connection. This is still further 
borne, out by the subsequent context; for the Apostle proceeds 
immediately: “that is efficacious in patient endurance of the same 
sufferings which we also suffer; and our hope is steadfast in your 
behalf, in that we know that as ye are partakers of the sufferings, 
so also of the consolation.” Here simply suffering and consolation 
continue to be the theme; and not only so, but the connection 
is such, as apparently to imply but a single antecedent. What is 
it that is efficacious in patient endurance of suffering? What but 
consolation? But what consolation? That which came through the 
Apostle’s consolation apart from his suffering? or both? Certainly 
the parallelism between the first two clauses of the verse is far too 
close to allow us to separate them, and we must expect the rijs évepyou- 
pévns to take up the common apodosis of the two. But if this be so, 
it is intolerable to find the two apodoses different. The effect of 
omitting 77s cwrnpias in the first clause is ‘to make the second clause 
merely repeat (but repeat with added force and tenderness) the 
apodosis of the first ; and then the third clause takes up this common 
apodosis for further description. The beauty of the result is a strong 
argument, intrinsically, in support of the suspicion already aroused on 
external grounds that xai cwrnpias in the first clause also, is an intru- 
sion into the text. 
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The exact form of text as I should propose to restore it, therefore, 
would read: eire 5¢ OABopeba, itp rijs Spav rapaxAjoews, eire TapaKa- 
Aovpeba, trip ris Spav rapaxdyjoews, THs evepyoupevys év bropovy Krd. 
I have not been curious in looking up the matter, but I am not sure 
that any editor has printed just this text. Tischendorf viii., Tregelles’ 
margin, and Westcott and Hort read the order of the clauses as I have 
given them, but retain the first xal owrypias. Tregelles and Alford 
take the order of clauses (1), (3), (2) and retain the xai cwrnpias 
in both (1) and (2) ; Westcott and Hort’s margin differs from this 
only in omitting the first xal cwrypias. Some, thus, read xat cwrnpias 
twice ; others once, variously placed; but none appear to omit it 
altogether. But I am convinced that externally it is suspicious in 
both places, and internally, perhaps a little more than suspicious ; and 
I feel sure that few will read the passage without it who will not at 
least wish that it should prove to have no just claim to be read. 


II. 2 Corinthians i. 8-10. 


The allusion which Paul makes in these verses to some great afflic- 
tion which he endured in Asia, has presented a standing puzzle to 


commentators. It has justly seemed to most recent commentators 
impossible to refer it to the tumult raised by Demetrius and recorded 
in Acts xix. 23 sq., with which, indeed, it appears to have no single 
feature in common ; but, besides this, there is little known of the evil 
chances that befell the Apostle in Asia. 

It is to be observed that our difficulty arises from the very plain- 
ness of the matter itself. The Corinthians to whom the Apostle was 
writing, knew so well what Paul’s great affliction was that they needed 
to be told nothing about it, and the slightest allusion sufficed. This 
very fact may be of value to us in identifying it. We must seek for 
some very severe, some even startling instance of persecution. And, 
indeed, the description that is here given of it would independently 
direct us to this conclusion. It was not only an “affliction” (ver 8), 
but such an one as “burdened the Apostle exceedingly above his 
power” (ver. 8), and led him “quite to despair even of living” 
(ver. 8). In it he obtained the answer of death in his conscious- 
ness, and deliverance from it could come from no less an one than 
that God who raiseth the dead (ver.g). Nay, it is described as 
itself “ death” (ver. 10), and not only so, but, with excess of strength, 
as “so great a death” (ver. 10). Manifestly, the Apostle has in 
mind an experience which had passed beyond danger into actuality. 
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Were he giving us his account of the stoning which he endured at 
Lystra, and after which he was dragged out of the city for dead, he 
could not have spoken more strongly. 

I think, however, that we may learn from the way in which this 
account is introduced, more than the mere fact that the Corinthians 
already knew of the occurrence that is mentioned. The Apostle not 
only so speaks of it as to evince that not the fact of his affliction in 
Asia but the extremity to which he was brought by it, is the point 
of his communication. If I am not mistaken, the implication goes 
further and suggests a certain amount of what may be called self- 
correction by the Apostle. It looks as if he had himself told the 
Corinthians of the fact here adverted to, but in such a manner as to 
pain them by an evident unwillingness on his part to speak freely of 
his own sufferings, —in so matter-of-fact a way, in a word, as to sug- 
gest that they would not be interested in more than the bare fact, 
and would care little for the effect on the Apostle’s feelings. We 
know that this was just the spirit in which 1 Corinthians was written 
(2 Cor. ii. 3 sq.) ; and if we can believe that the Apostle mentioned 
this affliction in that letter, we can easily understand, on the one 
hand, that he would have mentioned it there without more than brief 
and incidental reference to his own distress, and, on the other, that 
after the Corinthians had been awakened to a truer sense of the 
enormity of their conduct, which had forced their father in Christ to 
withhold the cry for sympathy with which he must have longed to 
address them, he would hasten tenderly to make known to them 
the greatness of the affliction that he had endured on this dreadful 
occasion. With this possibility in view, it is instructive to observe 
how the Apostle opens the subject. As the yap (ver. 8) advises us, 
this section is introduced, after Paul’s expression of confidence that 
the Corinthians, whom he sees to have fallen into like sufferings with 
his, will obtain a like consolation, in order that he may point out 
from his own experience that the consolations of God are great 
enough to cover the greatest sufferings conceivable. The context, 
then, is a tender one. And he begins with the tender address, 
“brethren” (ver. 8) ; and, speaking thus tenderly, he declares that 
“he does not wish them to be ignorant concerning the affliction 
which befell him in Asia, that it was unbearably great.” Is it not 
clear that the heart of the Apostle is here moved, and that he is about 
to tell his readers of the amount of his sufferings on an occasion 
which has already as a matter of mere fact been spoken of between 
them ? 
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If the subtle implications of Paul’s words have been soundly read 
in the foregoing remarks, our task in identifying the persecution here 
alluded to ought to be somewhat facilitated. Our first step should 
be to search 1 Corinthians in order to discover whether some severe 
affliction in Asia may not there be somewhat incidentally mentioned, 
such as will account for the tone and statements of our present 
passage. On undertaking this search, our eyes fall at once upon the 
startling cry of the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv. 32: “If after the manner of 
men I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what doth it profit me?” — if, 
that is, the dead are not raised ; in which he seems to make known 
to the Corinthians, in a purely incidental way, the bare fact that he 
had been called upon to undergo a martyrdom out of which only 
that God who raises the dead could bring him alive. It is no doubt 
common among commentators to explain this allusion away, as if 
a figurative beast-fight only were meant. But this seems not only 
unnecessary but impossible, when only the passage itself is consid- 
ered. For, to go no further, in what way was Paul’s conflict with 
men more a beast-fight “at Ephesus” than elsewhere? The whole 
implication of the passage is, that the demands of the Christian life 
are such that, if in this life only we have hoped in Christ, we are of 
all men most pitiable. If, then, the dead are not raised, the whole | 
Christian system is a gigantic and hideous error, — its preaching a lie 
(xv. 14, 15), its faith a vanity (xv. 16-28), its ritual a farce (xv. 29), 
and its life a useless sacrifice (xv. 30-34). In order to bring this 
last assertion into clear light, Paul appeals not only to the general 
danger and trial of the life that he literally “suffered” for Christ’s 
sake (xv. 30-31 ; cf. 2 Cor. iv. 7 sq.), but adduces one striking concrete 
case of these sufferings, chosen just on account of its extremity and 
in order to carry the lesson home (xv. 32). Not only did he stand 
in jeopardy every hour, but he died daily; and that this may be 
taken literally, witnesses this casting to the beasts that had come to 
him in Ephesus. Not only, then, does the limitation “at Ephesus ” 
seem to exclude the figurative interpretation, but the course of thought 
appears to demand a literal understanding of the words. Nor is this 
all. If we assume that this beast-fight did literally occur, it supplies 
an explanation of some otherwise obscure hints in the epistle to the 
Galatians (vi. 17; vi. 11), and as well furnishes us with precisely the 
occurrence that is needed to make the allusion in our present passage 
plain. ; 

It need hardly be said that the lack of any account of this fighting 
with the beasts, in the book of Acts, does not disprove its literal occur- 
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rence. We have only to refer to 2 Cor. xi. 23 sq. to learn how few 
of the daily deaths through which Paul was brought alive the book of 
Acts gives us accounts of. It is no doubt true that to be cast to the 
beasts was an extreme case, and it is difficult to understand how Paul 
came out of it alive ; but it is no less difficult to understand how he 
survived the stoning at Lystra, the shipwrecks, and the repeated cruel 
scourgings which we know he did endure. Paul himself says that 
this was a “so great death,” and that he owed his deliverance from it 
-to that power which raises the dead. The simple fact seems to be 
that Paul was “in deaths oft” (2 Cor. xi. 23), and that his endurance 
amounted to little short of a continuous miracle. One more almost 
miraculous escape in such a list, amounts to too little to form an 
objection to its actual occurrence. It is scarcely worth while to add 
further, that no objection to the actual occurrence of this beast-fight 
can be drawn from 2 Tim. iii. 11, where Paul adduces as examples of 
his sufferings “what things befell him at Antioch, at Iconium, at 
Lystra.” The reason of the specification of these three places is not 
to be found in any fancied greater severity of Paul’s sufferings there 
than elsewhere, as the objection would assume. Only at Lystra did 
the persecution proceed to extremes ; and from the list in 2 Cor. xi. 
23 sq. a much more striking series could be framed from this point of 
view. The aorist tense of 1 Tim. iii. ro must not be overlooked, and 
governs the whole following sentence. Paul adduces the sufferings 
‘ which he endured at such a time and in such a locality that Timothy 
could and did have them in mind when he undertook to become a 
follower of Paul. When he looked upon Paul and his life as the 
model of the life he should undertake on becoming a Christian, it 
included the sufferings such as had befallen the Apostle at Antioch, 
at Iconium, at Lystra, —wherefrom we may infer that the book of 
Acts is right in placing Timothy’s birthplace and home in this region, 
and his conversion after Paul’s visit to these places, but not that Paul 
never afterwards suffered so severe persecutions as befell him there. 
The solemnity with which Paul declares in vers. 9 and 10 of our 
present passage that his experience in his great trial in Asia had 
resulted in removing his trust forever from himself and placing it 
upon that God “who raiseth the dead, who from so great a death 
delivered us and will deliver,” ought not to escape our notice. 
Clearly, the effect of these sufferings was to add new vividness to 
Paul’s conception of God as the raiser of the dead, to withdraw his 
one hope from this life and place it in that resurrection-life that was 
to come. Is it not a point of connection (perhaps even a guide-post 
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for our direction) that the casting to the beasts of Ephesus is the 
great instance of his daily dyings that springs into the Apostle’s mind 
when in-1 Cor. xv. he is declaring that if the dead are not raised the 
Christian life of suffering would be a sad and hideous mistake? It is 
at least a striking coincidence, which may be significant of much, 
that in 1 Corinthians, when speaking of the resurrection, Paul thinks 
of his casting to the beasts at Ephesus ; and in 2 Corinthians, written 
to the same people and not long afterwards, when speaking of a 
supreme trial that he had to endure in Asia, he thinks of the God 
that raiseth from the dead. B 

It would be an interesting subject for inquiry, whether any memory 
of Paul’s beast-fight at Ephesus survived in the primitive church. It 
is at least noticeable that early apocryphal literature is full of deliver- 
ances “from the mouth of the lions”; and if a great, genuine in- 
stance of such a deliverance stood out in the memory of men, this 
circumstance might be partly accounted for. One of the difficulties 
which stand in the way of such an investigation, is to distinguish 
between reminiscences of 1 Cor. xv. 32 and remembrance of the fact 
itself. Let us advert to but a single instance. In the Acts of Paul 
and Thecla, which is generally esteemed one of our earliest apocry- 
phal acts and to belong to the second century, we have an elaborate 
account of how Thecla was thrown to the beasts ; and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the exclamation which rises to the lips of her pro- 
tectress when the news is brought to her of Thecla’s deliverance, is : 
“Now I believe that thé dead are raised ; now I believe that my child 
lives!” Here, too (we might be tempted to think), a deliverance 
from the arena is classed with resurrection from the dead. But it is 
clear to any careful reader that the author of the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla is only drawing from, not illustrating, St. Paul’s epistles. The 
whole book is interwoven with hints taken from them, and indeed is 
based on a scheme derived from the mention in 2 Tim. iii. 11 of 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra. In the account of the beast-fight 
itself, it is only too clear that the author has 1 Cor. xv. 32 in mind: 
thence comes the thought of the resurrection, and from it he is con- 
tually haunted with a notion of a benefit which ought to result to 
some that are dead (ver. 29), and of a connection which ought to 
to brought out with a baptism. : 

It should be noted, finally, that it seems to result from the plurals 
in our present passage, that Timothy (cf. 2 Cor. i. 1) in some sense 
partook in St. Paul’s beast-fight. The affliction came upon both of 
them, and the effects on both were the same. To what extent this 
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community of suffering went, there seems, however, no sufficient 
grounds to determine. It is only plain that it belonged in some 
degree to Timothy, as well as in its full extent to Paul. 


III. 2 Corinthians i. 15-17. 


The development of the thought through these verses presents 
several difficulties, to avoid which it is necessary to give the closest 
attention to the connectives and emphases. 

In the immediately preceding context the Apostle had acted on 
the restored relations of mutual confidence between him and the 
Corinthians, and had opened his heart to them. He had told them . 
of the extremity to ‘which he was brought by the affliction which had 
befallen him in Asia, and of the abiding effect of that experience on 
his soul (vers. 8-10), and then had placed at the basis of his confi- 
dence in God’s continuous deliverance the co-working of the Corin- 
thians themselves in prayer in his belialf (ver. 11). Then he had 
turned aside to poirit out fo them the obvious fact that this confidence 
in their continued interest and prayer for him, ‘was itself.a convincing 
proof of his good conscience towards them (ver. 12). But the 
memory of their past injustice now obtrudes itself into hi’ conscious- 
ness; and, in the eagerness of love rather. than in the bitterness of 
defence, he forestalls the possible objection to the sincerity of his 


‘ asseveration, declares his entire honesty in his assertion of confi- 


dence in them, and appeals to their conscience to substantiate his 
words (ver. 13a), ending with an expression of hope that in the light 
of the day of the Lord Jesus, when the thoughts of every heart would 
be revealed, they and he would be seen to be mutually the ground of 
boasting of each other, — they, that they had had him as their apostle ; 
he, that he had had them as his. converts (vers. 134, 14). 
By the adduction and allaying of this hypothetical mistrust of his 
word (ver. 13@), the way was naturally prepared for a discussion, in 
the same noble spirit, of the real charges of double-dealing that the 
Corinthians had brought against the Apostle. He had originally 
intended to go to them directly from Ephesus and to return from 
Macedonia to them again before proceeding to Judea, — thus giving 
them a double joy in his double presence (vers. 15, 16) ; and clearly 
he had in some way communicated this purpose to them. But when 
the news of their evil state of mind towards him came to him, he 
had, for their good (ver. 23), so far changed his plans as to go first 
to Macedonia and only after that to visit them, by which’ new 
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arrangement he could be with them only once; and in writing 
1 Corinthians to them he ahnounced this new purpose (1 Cor. 
xvi. 5). Immediately the malcontents at Corinth were loud in their 
charges against him as a man of vacillating purpose and levity of 
statement, who made his promises lightly and broke them lightly. It 
is to meet these charges that he now (ver. 15 sq.) speaks with them 
as to his change of plan for his journey. ; 
Ver. 15 takes close hold upon the expression in vers. 134, 14 of the 
Apostle’s hope that he and the Corinthians would be discovered at 
the judgment-day to have each the other as their ground of boasting. 
This is what he thinks now, since once more he and they are on 
terms of mutual confidence. And this is what he thought before 
those terms of mutual love were disturbed: “ And it was in this 
confidence that I was cherishing the determination to come to you 
first." The emphatic prepositing of ravry rj weroPjoa, and the 
time set by the imperfect ¢8ovAdunv must not be overlooked. The 
language is equivalent to saying : ‘‘ And it was in consequence of my 
confidence in our mutual love for one another that I was at that time 
intending to.come first to you.” The emphasis is laid on the attitude 
in which his mind stood towards them before the bad news from them 
reached him. He was confident, at that time, that his coming would 
bring them joy, and he consequently was intending so to arrange his 
journey as to come twice to them “in order that they might get (not 
one only but also) @ second joy.” The effect of this arrangement of 
the words and the resulting emphases, is to imply that the plan of the 
Apostle necessarily depended on his relation to the church: so that 
his plan would be necessarily set aside when he learned that his 
coming to them would not bring the’joy he had fondly hoped, but 
rather pain. It thus happens that the whole matter concerning his 
change of plan is settled by the first sentence (vers. 15, 16), and the 
Apostle is able to leave the necessary inference to be drawn by his 
. readers and to content himself with a single pointed question (ver. 
17a) which could not fail to pierce the dullest conscience. “ Seeing, 
therefore, that it was this that I was intending, was it then fickleness 
that I showed?” he asks in a tone that branded the affirmative 
answer beforehand as utter folly. The “ ¢his,” put forward with a 
very strong emphasis, refers not merely to his intention of coming to 
them first, but to his intention of so arranging his plan as to bring 
them a second joy. The ody thus has its collective force fully devel- 
oped. And the participle BovAduevos, the time of which is set by its 
verb éxpyoduyv, is to be resolved causally. In the second clause, 
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the effect of dpa, ‘as the matter stands,’ ‘in this condition of affairs,’ 
is to throw increased emphasis back on the protasis, ‘ seeing, there- 
fore, that it was this that I was intending * ; while the emphasis 
within the second clause itself falls on rj éAadpia, the article in which 
belongs to the abstract form of the conception. No language could 
express more strongly than this sentence the unspeakable folly of 
charging frivolity as the reason of a change of plan which was thus 
so necessarily involved in the change of circumstances. And as 
nothing further remained to be said on this special matter, the 
Apostle was free to turn at once to the broader implication of the 
accusation, which again he deals with in a single crushing and self- 
answering question. “Or,” he adds at once, with an implication that 
unless this be true there is nothing further possible, “or is it possible 
that in the things which I purpose, it is according to the flesh that I 
purpose them, that there should be with me the yea, yea, and the 
nay, nay?” 

How the Apostle deals with this question is exceedingly instructive. 
He appeals simply to the faithfulness of God, as the guaranty that his 
word was not a vacillating yea or nay (ver. 18),—and then to the 
experience of his readers under his preaching, as the inward demon- 
stration of the Holy Spirit that this part of his word at least was yea 
alone (ver. 19 sq.) ; leaving it to his readers to draw the conclusion 
from this argumentum ad minus that he who was true in so great a 


‘ witness-bearing could be trusted also in the little matter of his own plans. 


IV. 2 Corinthians i. 23, and ii. 1. 


In the discussions of the import of od«ér: in the former, and of rdAw 
in the latter, of these two verses, it seems to be ordinarily forgotten that 
the broader context must be taken into account. Commentators 
usually try to take odxér, for instance, either in the sense of “not 
yet” or in that of “not again,” according as their preconceived 
belief is that Paul made one or two visits to Corinth before writing 
this letter. But as a matter of fact the word means neither one nor 
the other. What it means is ‘o Jonger,’ and it usually denies for 
the entire future. Its meaning here can only be caught by perceiving 
its correlation with vers. 15 and 16, out of connection with which 
ver. 23 must not be forced. The Apostle had intended to come 
directly from Ephesus to Corinth in order that he might thus be. able 
to bring the Corinthians twice the joy of seeing him; but when he 
perceived that it would not be a joy for them to see him, but his 
coming would rather bring them sorrow, he changed his plan and 
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“no longer came to Corinth,” but departed into Macedonia. This is 
the common and natural meaning of the word, and is excellently 
expressed in the rendering of the Revised Version: ‘I forbore to 
come to Corinth.’ The implication is not that ‘he still is coming but 
has postponed it for a time,’ nor that ‘he did not come another time 
in addition to those he had already come’; there is no reference in 
the word to “another” coming either not yet executed or already past. 
It simply says that that intention which Paul had of coming to Corinth 
directly from Ephesus, he concluded not to fulfil at all, at any time. 
It was finally and for all time laid aside. He saw what his imme- 
diate coming to Corinth involved, and in ‘ order to spare the Corin- 
thians, he no longer came to Corinth,’ but departed another way. 
The question why Paul uses eis Kopw6ov here instead of pis tuas 
seems to be settled by this understanding of his purpose. It is alto- 
gether parallel to the use of eis "Eg¢ecov in 2 Tim. iv. 12, where he 
means to intimate that Timothy may well leave Ephesus and bring 
Mark with him, since Tychicus has been sent to that city. So here Paul 
speaks objectively because he has the plan, not his readers, in mind. 

In this understanding of the passage, it has no bearing on the 
controversy concerning the number of the visits to Corinth: which thé 
Apostle had made before writing the letter. It only denies that he 
executed the first visit which he had planned when he was wishing to 
bring them a “second joy” (vers. 15, 16). ‘ 

A result somewhat similar is reached when we read the first verse 
of the second chapter in its vital connection with the context. Asa 
mere matter of fact, i. 23-ii. 4 form a very closely knit paragraph. 
We have seen how ovxére looks back to vers. 15, 16; the yapas of 
i. 24 takes up again the xapdy of ver. 15 (for assuredly this is the 
right reading there), while, as the 52 advises us, ii. 1 is only the other 
side of the matter, and its Avzy is the opposite of this yapas, and its 
aad must be explained with reference to the plan of 15, 16. It is: 
important to observe that the prefixed 76 in ii. 1 binds the whole of 
the last half of the verse together as a single noun: “I judged this for 
myself, namely the-not-coming-back-to-you-in-sorrow.” The order of 
words in this composite noun was determined not by their relation to 
each other, but by their closer or more distant relation to éAeiv and by 
their relative emphasis. The strongest emphasis falls on the py wdduy, 
but not as a qualification of é Avy, but of e&ddeiv. The mddw can 
best be rendered by the simple word ‘back,’ and what the Apostle 
says is not that he will not ‘come back’ to them, but that he is 
determined not to have his coming back in sorrow. In this there is 
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no implication that the former coming was in sorrow: there is no 
reference to the character of the former coming at all. There is simply 
an energetic declaration that he had intended to come to them in 
order to bring joy, and he had not come because he would not con- 
sent to have ‘his coming back to them in sorrow.’ The whole impli- 
cation as to character is exhausted in the intention for the coming 
that was planned and that was not executed just because what he 
purposed was to bring joy and he was determined not to bring sorrow. 
. Just because he was a fellow-worker to their joy, he could not bring 
sorrow, and the whole force of Avzy is taken up in its contrast to 
the xapas, which again takes us back to the yapdy of i. 15. ° 

But if, again, this be the meaning of the phrase, it has no bearing 
on the question as to the Apostle’s previous visits to Corinth. The 
mad would, no doubt, imply that there had been one before. For 
it is probably impossible to make it a repetition of the rddw of i. 16, 
as if what the Apostle was saying was that though he had planned to 
come to them and then come ‘back,’ yet to spare them he had 
refrained from coming, and so could not have ‘a coming dack.’ But it 
says nothing as to how often Paul had been in Corinth, whether once or 
twice ; and, just because we cannot infer that a previous visit was ‘in 
sorrow,’ so it offers us no ground to infer that he had been there twice. 

Although it carries us somewhat beyond the limits we have set for 
ourselves, it is worth remarking that this fatal inadequacy to the 
inferences put upon them attends all the passages that are appealed 
to in order to prove that Paul had already twice visited Corinth. 
2 Cor. xii. 1 is, to say. the least of it, thoroughly ambiguous, while ex- 
egetically speaking, 2 Cor. xii. 14, and especially xiii. 1, seem freighted 
with an opposite implication. For it is undeniable that grammati- 
cally the words zpirov rovro are equally flexible to the two meanings, 
‘this is the third time that I am coming,’ and ‘on this third occasion 
I am actually coming.’ And exegetically, all reason fails for the very 
emphatic (note the position) assertion that the next time Paul visited 
his Corinthian children would be the third visit he had made them ; 
whereas the whole Epistle teems with a very important reason why 
he need assert that on this third occasion of his preparation to visit 
them, he would actually fulfil his intention, — for which we do not 
need to go further than the passage we have just considered, i. 15 sq. 
This appears to me to be the decisive consideration that determines 
the sense of these two passages, and, if so, then they assert that Paul’s 
next visit would be the second, not the third. So complicated a 
matter cannot, however, be argued in a postscript to i. 23, and ii. 1. 
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Some Remarkable Greek New Testaments. 





PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 





I. De Sabio, 1538. 


NE of the rarest Greek New Testaments known is that printed 

at Venice, in 1538, by “Io. Ant. de Nicolinis de Sabio” at 

the expense of Melchior Sessa. An entire copy existed in the 

Library of the Duke of Sussex; a copy of the second volume 

(Epistles and Revelation) is in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, 

and was examined for Reuss by Eugen Scherdtlin ; but no complete 

copy was known to Reuss. A copy having lately come into my 

possession, I examined it with care, - thought that its peculiarities 
were worth recording. 

Concerning its text, Reuss is right in correcting Jac. Le Long’s 
erroneous statement that it contains the Latin version of Erasmus. 
It contains the Greek only. Reuss does not venture to particularize 
respecting its text, but states that from Scherdtlin’s papers and col- 
lection of variants he is well enough satisfied that it is conformed 
to the text of the Aldine edition (of 1518). Reuss accordingly 
classifies it, along with the Aldine edition, among the books which 
follow the first edition (1516) of Erasmus. 

But the first thing I looked for was the interpolation at 1 John v. 7, 
which is not in the Aldine edition ; and I found that it does exist in 
this of De Sabio. Its form is almost exactly that of the Dublin 
codex, and it must have come from, as it exactly copies, punctuation 
and all, the third edition of Erasmus. The whole passage reads as 
follows in De Sabio: Gri rpets ciow of paprupoivres ev TH ovpavg, 
marip, Adyos, Kai rvedpa aywov, Kat bro. of Tpeis Ev ciot. Kai Tpeis elow 
of paprupowres év TH yi], Tvedpa, Kal Dwp cal alua, Kal of tpeis cis TO & 
eiow. It is not to be inferred, however, that Reuss was not aware 
of this fact, for in speaking of the Gr. N. T. of Colinzus, 1534, 
he remarks that it was the last of the early editions to omit that 
interpolation. 

Before going farther with the text, it is better to give a desctiption 
of the book. It is a small octavo, according to the old rules, though 
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of about the size of a modern 24mo or 32mo; the printed page, 
exclusive of running titles, margins, and catch-words, being 3} x 1$ 
inches in dimension. Title: “TH KAINHS | AIA@H’KHS | 
dxayra. | NOVI TESTAMENTI | OMNIA. | [Vignette, a sitting 
cat, with a mouse in its mouth, surrounded by an ormmament of 
fantastic .leaf-and-scroll work.] | VENETIIS.” The first line is in 
the large ornamental Greek capitals so often seen in books printed 
at Venice, and is without accents. At the end of volume i. is 
the colophon: Venetiis per Ioan. Anto. de Ni-|colinis de Sabio. 
Expensis vero Dni Melchioris Seffe. Anno | Dai M D XXXVIII.” 
At the end of volume ii. is the “ Registrum ” (containing ad. A to &., 
AA to PP, and [for vol. ii.] A to &, with adcdef,, and the remark 
“ Omnes quaterniones”), followed by the colophon in Greek and 
Latin, as follows: “Ev éverias movp piv xai defidryre | rod iwdvvov 
dyrwviov tov caBiov, | dvaddpacr 8% rod MeAyio|pos rod céooov gra 
xXuolorg dydow. | Venetijs per Io. Ant. de Nicolinis de | Sabio. 
Sumptu uero et requisitione Dni | Melchioris Sefsa. Anno Domini. | 
MD XXXVIII.” Another leaf, at the end, contains the same emblem 
that occurs on the title page. 

The contents are as follows: Tov é& dyios warpds jpav iwdvvov 
dpxverurxorov KwvorayrivouTdAews TOU xpvdooTdnov trduvypa els Tov 
dywov MarGaiov rov evayyeuorqy, occupying 29 pages; followed by 
the Life of St. Matthew the Evangelist according to Sophronius, 
the “ Hypothesis” of the Gospel according to Matthew, the table of 
the xepdAaa of Matthew, and four hexameter lines descriptive of 
Matthew’s Gospel ; the whole finishing leaf Aa 1111, the pages thus 
far being not numbered. Then commence the numbered pages, 
running from the beginning of Matthew’s Gospel to the end of vol. i., 
which occurs on p. 616. Matthew’s Gospel occupies pages 1-116. 
The modern chapters are noted in the margin, and also in the running 
title at the top; Scripture references (which are wanting in the 
Aldine) occur frequently in the outer margin, wholly in Greek, and 
referring to the chapter only (verses were not then invented for the 
N. T.). The old subdivisions of the chapters, marked by the letters 
A, B, C, &c., do not occur. On p. 127 is the Life of Mark the 
Evangelist from the Synopsis by Dorotheus martyr and bishop of the 
Tyrians ; on p. 128 the “ Hypothesis” of the Gospel of Mark; on 
PP. 129-132, the table of xepdAaa and 6 hexameter lines descriptive 

- of Mark’s Gospel ; pp. 133-212, Gospel of Mark. Page 213, Life of 
Luke, from the Synopsis of Dorotheus ; pp. 214, 215, “ Hypothesis” ; 
pp. 215-225, table of xepaAaa, and 5 hexameter lines ; pp. 223-361, 
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Luke’s Gospel. Pages 362-369, Life, “ Hypothesis,” xepddaa, and 
3 hexameter lines, respecting John and his Gospel; pp. 370-470, 
John’s Gospel. Pages 471-481, éOeors of the xepdAara of the Acts, 
with a statement that all the xepdAqea [thus far] amount to 40, and 
those that follow, 48; pp. 482-616, Book of Acts, and Colophon. 
After vol. i. follow two blank leaves, and then begins the “A/ypothesis” 
of the Epistle to the Romans, on pp. 2-5 of vol. ii. ; followed, on pp. 
6-9, by the table of xefdAa. All the other books have their 
“ Hypothesis” and table of xepdAaa (except the third Epistle of 
John, which lacks the table only, and the Revelation, which has no 
accompanying matter) ; and it will be enough to state on which page 
each book ends, as follows: Romans, p. 57; 1 Corinthians, p. 109 ; 
2 Corinthians, p. 145 ; Galatians, p. 163; Ephesians, p. 183 ; Philip- 
pians, p. 198 ; Colossians, p. 213 ; 1 Thessalonians, p. 227; 2 Thes- 
salonians, p. 236; 1 Timcthy, p. 253; 2 Timothy, p. 266; Titus, 
p. 278; Hebrews, p. 322 ; James, p. 338; 1 Peter, p. 355; 2 Peter, 
p. 366; 1 John, p. 385; 2 John, p. 389; 3 John, p. 391; Jude, p. 
398; Revelation, p. 465. There follow the drodnuia of Paul, pp. 
466-474 ; the Martyrdom of Paul, p. 475 ; and the next page bears 
the colophon. One blank leaf separates the colophon from the leaf 
whose second page bears the emblem. The accessory matter, tt will 
be observed, is nearly identical with that of many of the older printed 
Greek Testaments, especially the folios. 

There is no numbering of volumes, and no separate title-page to 
vol. ii. The first two words of the title to the “Hypothesis” to the 
Romans are in the ornamental Venetian-Greek capitals already men- 
tioned. The several books commence with ornamental initials. 

With regard to the page numberings, the following errors appear. 
In vol i., in the numbering of p. 146 the 4 is upside down; 170 is 
. misnumbered 140; 227 is 257, 257 is 157, 277 is 177, 289 is 189, 
294 is 298, 295 is 299; after which the numbers all continue 4 too . 
many, with the following slips in the new (faulty) numbering: 359 is 
misnumbered 358, 371‘is 331, (433 seems to be 413, but the impres- 
sion is bad, and the reading uncertain) ; pages 498 and 499 change 
places entirely, by a mistake in the make-up of the forms, each being 
correctly numbered; 533 is misnumbered 534, 535 is 536 (after 
which comes the right 536), in 549 the 4 is upside down, 556 is 
misnumbered 546. In vol. ii., 37 is misnumbered 57, 133 is 113, 212 
is 112, 262 is 162, 352 is 353 (followed by the right 353). Several. 
numbers are put upon the wrong comer of the page, but it is hardly 
worth while to specify the places. 
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Misprints in chapter headings and numbers of the running titles 
are as follows (keeping here the numbers of the pages as they actually 
occur in the volume): vol. i., p. 25, vi for vim (side margin) ; at top, 
p. 28, vi for vit; p. 38, x1 for x; p. 90, xvi for xx; pp. 118, 120, 
xxvi for xxvil.; p. 184, vil for x1; p. 198, xm for x; p. 200, VII 
for xu; p. 258, vi for vi; p. 374, U for1; p. 376, m for 1; p. 380, 
mm for m1; p. 396, v for vi; p. 454, xi for xvml; (pages 498 and 49g 
exchange places ;) p. 550, xa for xv; p. 601 (side margin), xvx1 for 
xxvi. Vol. ii., p. 18, top, um for m; p. 46, xm for xm; p. 141, omits 
I; p. 192, side marg., m1. turned wrong side up ; p. 168, top, omits 1; 
258, 11 for1; 264, 266, m for nm; p. 288, omits 1; p. 348, m for m; 
p- 426, omits x1; p. 427 wrongly adds x1 (also, the numbers 426, 
427, are in the wrong corners at the top). Now and then there is a 
misprint in the running title, as Aevrépa for Ipary (apis rovs Kopw6t- 
ovs), vol. ii., p. 110; but such cases are scarcely worth recording. 

Concerning the characteristic Aldine readings, where that edition 
departs from both the Complutensian and Erasmus I., I observe that 
in Matthew xxi. 7, De Sabio follows neither the Complutensian 
éxexafiocey nor the Aldine éxaficav, but has erexdficay, as Erasmus 
III. (1522). In Luke xxii. 12, De Sabio has the Erasmian dyayeov, 
instead of the Aldine dvéyewv [sic]. In 2 Peteri. 1, it has Supedy, 
not following the Aldine Svzov. In Revelation xviii. 7 it reads 
Togovrov Kepdcare airy PBacavopsv Kai wévOos, unlike the Aldine, 
which has ddre for xepdcare; but following nearly Eras. I., with a 
touch of the Complutensian. In Matthew xxvii. 33, it has 6 éor: for 
the Aldine és gor. In the remaining two of the seven places given 
by Reuss as characteristic and original with the Aldine, De Sabio 
follows it. (They are 1 Pet. iii. 21, and 1 Tim. v. 21.) 

Next, respecting the ten Complutensian readings which Reuss 
observed in the Aldine. The case with De Sabio is as follows. Acts 
xxi. 3, it has dvagpavévres, with the Complutensian and Aldine, as 

* against. the Erasmian dvagdvavres. In 1 Timothy iv. 1, it has the 
Erasmian avevpact wAdvos, against the Complutensian and Aldine 
mv. whdvys. Apoc. x. 2, it has the Erasmian PcBAapidtiov, against the 
Complutensian and Aldine B:BAddpov. Colossians i. 2, it has the 
Erasmian xoAacoais, against the Complutensian and Aldine xoAogaais. - 
In 2 Corinthians iv. 4, it omits rod doparov with Erasmus, against 
Complutensian and Aldine. Hebrews vii. 13, it has the Erasmian 
mporéoryxe, against the Complutensian and Aldine rpocécynxe. James 
iv. 6, with Erasmus it omits the whole verse, from and including &3 

Aéya to the end, against Complutensian and Aldine that insert it. 
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In 1 Thessalonians ii. 8, it has the Complutensian and Aldine inepd- 
pevo. against the Erasmian ézepduzevo. In 1 Corinthians xii. 2, it has 
oi8are 6rt dre with the Complutensian and Aldine against’ Erasmus, 
who omits ére. In Apoc. viii. 9, it has rév é& rj Oaddooy, with the 
Complutensian and Aldine, against Erasmus, who omits the words, 
However, the last two cases apply to the first edition of Erasmus 
(1516), for the text was emended in those places in his later editions. 
Thus it appears that in s#x of these places De Sabio follows Erasmus, 
afd in four the Complutensian and Aldine. But two of the four 
should be excluded, for the reason just mentioned. 

The matter thus far shows that the De Sabio edition discloses 
some consultation of the Aldine, but by no means enough to make it 
conformed to it in text. 

But a more thorough examination than this is demanded ; and in 
that line we will for the present follow Reuss in his select test vari- 
ants. Taking first the 39 places of Reuss in which are readings 
peculiar to the Complutensian, but different alike from the Erasmian, 
Stephanic, and Plantin editions, we find that De Sabio agrees with 
the Erasmian readings in all but five; and in these five he agrees 
with the Complutensian. In order to show whether these agree- 
ments with the Complutensian are by accident or design, we will 
take therm up as they occur. The first is Reuss’ No. 4, Luke viii. 15, 
where the difference from the Erasmian consists in adding, at the end 
of the verse, ratra A€ywy Epwve, 6 Exwv Gra dxovew dxovérw. (De 
Sabio misprints the last word, by putting the accent on the ante- 
penult.) The second is Reuss’ No. 5, Luke ix. 23, where De Sabio, 
with the Complutensian, omits the words xa qépav. The third is © 
Reuss’ No. 8, where De Sabio and Complutensian read inooty, but 
Erasmus inood. The fourth is Reuss’ No. 17, Matthew xii. 6, where 
De Sabio and Complutensian read pei{ov, but Erasmus peifwv. The 
fifth is Reuss’ No. 25, Acts ii. 31, where De Sabio and Complutensian . 
read éyxaredeipOy, but Erasmus éyxaredypOy. © ; 

Now of these five, the first could not be accidental, nor hardly the 
second and third. The fourth and fifth might be accidental, but 
considering them along with the others, it seems scarcely probable, 
or even possible, that any of them — either the group of the last two, 
or the group of the second and third—could be accidental. It 
seems as if De Sabio must have had the Complutensian at hand. 
Add to this the fact that Reuss’ No. 21, Luke xxii. 12, is also a place 
where the Aldine departs from the Erasmian, but De Sabio follows it, 
and the argument gathers force that De Sabio did not slavishly follow 
the Aldine 
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In Reuss’ “ Classis Secunda,” comprising Nos. 40-43, in which the 
first recension of Robert Stephen (1546) follows the Complutensian, 
but the Plantin editions do not, De Sabio follows Erasmus through- 
out, like the Aldine; and this class throws no light on the subject 
while considered alone by itself. 

In the “Classis Tertia,” of readings common to each Stephanic 
recension and the Complutensian, but not followed by the Plantin 
editions, consisting of only one number, 44, Luke x. 22, De Sabio 
agrees with the Complutensian against Erasmus, by adding, at tle 
beginning of the verse, the words xai orpagels rps rovs pabyras elie. 
This also shows Complutensian influence. 

In the Fourth Class of Reuss, comprising Nos. 45-71, those in 
which the first edition of R. Stephen, with the Plantin, agrees with 
the Complutensian, De Sabio agrees with the Erasmian in all but 
seven. The eight are as follows: No. 46, Mark xi. 1, ByOodpayy, 
Compl., against Eras. Bybpayz; No. 49, John viii. 6, add. ph 
mpoooovpevos, with Compl., against Eras., which omits; No. 53, 
Luke v. 19, més, a peculiar reading, against Compl. zofas and 
Eras. 3 roias; No. 57, John ii. 17, xarapdyera:, Compl., against 
Eras. xarépaye; No. 59, Acts xxi. 3, dvapavévres, Compl., against 
Eras. dvaddvavres; No. 63, Mark i. 16, add. airod rod cipwvos, 
Compl., against Eras., who omits ; No. 71, Matt. xxvii. 41, add. nat 
apicaiwy, against Eras., who omits. These differences again cannot. 
be the result of accident, though one of them, No. 59, is also an 
- Aldine reading. In all the others the Aldine follows the Erasmian. 

In the Fifth Class of Reuss, in which the Plantin editions follow 
the Compl., while the Stephanic do not, comprising Nos. 72-256 
(or 185 places), De Sabio follows Erasmus in all but the following 
places: In No. 84, Luke xxii. 47, it follows the Compl: in inserting 
tovro yap onpeiov Seduxer airois, bv av pAryow abrds éorw, which 
Erasmus omits ; in No. 103, Romans vii. 4, it adds dvdpi, with Compl., 
against Eras., who omits it; (in No. 118, 1 Tim. iv. 1, it agrees with 
Eras. against Compl. and Aldine ; in No. 130, 2 Peter i. 1, it agrees 
with Eras., while the Aldine is different ;) in No. 164, Luke xiv. 15, 
it reads dpicrov, with the Compl., while Eras. and Ald. have dprov ; 
(in No. 176, 1 Peter iii. 20, it has the /zéer Erasmian, dag é£edéxaro, 
against the Complutensian and Aldine ;) in No. 194, Matthew ix. 18, 
it has dpxwv ris €AOav, a seeming modification of Compl. and. Eras., 
for Compl. has ¢fs, while Eras. has nothing, in place of rs; in No. 
220, Matt. xxiii. 25, it has the Compl. ddi«ias, against the Eras, 
dxpacias ; (in No. 226, Matt. xxii. 13, it agrees mainly with Eras., but 
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has dpare.airov xai, with Compl., Colinzeus, and R. Stephen — a mixed 
reading ; in No. 231, Rev. xx. 5, it follows ace, but has avélnoay 
for &ycay ;) in No. 234, Matt. xxv. 29, it has xai 6 Soxet“é exe [sic], 
which is probably intended to follow the Compl. (which has éyew for 
éxe), against the Erasmian xal 6 éye, but as the reading is, it is a 
senseless conflate (wmdess it is a misprint). These variations from 
Erasmus could not possibly have been the result of accident, but 
must have arisen from a use of the Complutensian. 

“The Sixth Class of Reuss comprises numbers 257-261, and in- 
cludes those places in which both the Stephanic and the Plantin 
editions agree with the Complutensian. In two of these De Sabio 
agrees with the Complutensian, and in three with Erasmus. The two 
Complutensian agreements are: No. 257, John. xviii. 20, wdvrore of 
iovdator, against Erasmus’ zavres of iovd.; No. 260, Heb. ix. 1, adding 
oxqvy, with Compl., while Eras. omits it. These again could not be 
accidental. 

The Seventh Class of Reuss, Nos. 262, 263, is that where the 
earlier, but not the later; Steph. differs from Compl. and Plantin. In 
the first of these, Acts xii. 25, De Sabio agrees with the Compluten- 
sian, reading catAos, against the Eras. watAos. In the other he 
agrees with Eras. 

The Eighth Class of Reuss includes those places in which all the © 
heads of the ancient families (Steph., Plant.) agree with the Compl. 
against Eras. This class comprises Nos. 264-305, and is more 
instructive on examination than it can be in the space here given to 
it. However, of the 43 places, De Sabio sides with the Compl. in 
13, and with Eras. in the rest. (One of the places, No. 264, corrects 
perpOjoerat to perpyOyoera, thus giving a reading that appears in the 
edition of Bebelius, Basle, 1524; but this was probably intended 
merely to follow Erasmus, and is no more than the iotacism of com- 
positors introduces in many places.) In two of them, No. 271, 
Heb. vii. 13, No. 297, Jas. iv. 6, De Sabio sides with Erasmus against 
the Aldine. The agreements with the Compl. are as follows: No. 
265, Matt. xviii. 29, adds eis ras wédas abrov, which Eras. omits ; No. 
_ 267, John vi. 27, adds rv Bpdow secund., which Eras. omits; No. 
' 278, Mark i. 16, dudiBAnorpov, for Eras. dudiBAnorpa; No. 280, 
Luke xi. 33, ¢¢yyos, for Eras. fas; No. 283, John xxi. 15, 16, 17, 
iéva, for Eras. iwavva ; No. 290, John viii. 9, agreeing with Compl. 
so far as to add é£jpxovro . . . éoxdrwy (which Eras. omits), but 
agreeing with Eras. so far as to omit xal dad rijs cvvadjoews éAeyyo- 
pevor; No. 293, Matt. xxiii. 7, having paBBi twice, against Eras. once ; 
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No. 294, Luke ii. 33, twond, against Eras. 6 raryp ; No. 296, 2 Cor. 
ix. 8,*add. wavrore, which Eras. omits ; No. 300, Matt. ix. 5, edxorw- 
tepov, for Eras. edxoAdrepov; No. 301, Matt. xxv. 24, oxAnpds, for 
Eras. atorypis ; No. 302, Mark xi. 26, add. the whole verse, which 
Eras. omits. One of the agreements with Eras. is the more note- 
worthy, viz., No. 304, Acts xiii. 33, yaAu@ zpéry, for which the 
Compl. had y. devrépw. But these agreements with the Compl. can 
by no means be the result of accident. 

The Ninth Class of Reuss includes those differences between the 
Complutensian and the first edition of Erasmus, in which Erasmus 
changed the reading in his later editions. It comprises numbers 
306-347. This class, on the one hand, cannot with satisfaction be 
treated so summarily as the others; and, on the other hand, it 
branches out in various conclusions to which recurrence might profit- 
ably be made farther on. But in this paragraph it will be treated as 
summarily as possible. 

In Nos. 306-311 De Sabio follows the Complutensian, against 
Eras. I. (in 311 it followed the Aldine also) ; but in all of them it 
agrees with Eras. II. (1519), and Eras. III. (1522). In No. 312 it 
follows Eras. III., against the former Eras. and the Compl. In No. 
313 it follows the Compl., against a misprint of Eras. I. anda differ- 
ent reading of Eras. II., Ili. In 314 it follows:Eras. II., corrected 
from a misprint of Eras. I., and against the Compl. In 315 it follows 
the Compl. and Eras. II., against Eras. I. In 316 it follows Compl., 
but adds apés atrov with Eras. II. (a mixed reading of De S.). In 
317 it follows Eras. II., III., against. Compl. and Eras. I. In 318, 
320, it follows Compl: with Eras. III., against Eras. I. and II.; but 
in 319 (1 John v. 7) it follows Eras. III., after the Compl., though 
differently from the latter on alleged MS. authority, against Eras. I. 
and II. In 321 it follows Eras. III., correcting a misprint of Eras. 
I., II., against Compl. In 322 it follows a mixture of Gerbelius 
(1521) and Erasmus, resulting in a reading previously found in Bebe- 
lius (1524) ; but the adherence to Eras. is in Eras. I., II., while 
Eras. ITI. passes to the Aldine. In 323 it follows Eras. III. against 
Compl. and Eras I., II. In 324 it follows Aldine and Eras. III., 
against Eras. I., II., and the different Compl. In 325 it follows 
Eras. I., against the others. In 326 (Apoc. viii. 13) it follows the 
Compl., omitting rpis, however; and thus exhibiting a reading not 
found in Eras. till his edition IV., 1527, with which it agrees. In 
327 (Apoc. xiv. 6) it follows the old conflate of Eras. I., II., III, 
against Compl. In 328 it follows Compl. and Eras. IV. against Eras. 
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L., IL, III. In 329, 330, 331, 332, 333» 335» 339, 338-347, it follows 
Eras. I., II., IIL, against Eras. IV. and Compl. In 334, 337, it 
follows Compl. and Eras. IV., against Eras. I., II., III. Plainly this 
class shows that something more than the Aldine was used in forming 
the text of De Sabio; and the fact would come out much clearer, 
had the readings themselves been exhibited in full. 

The relations of De Sabio to the first edition of Erasmus have pretty 
well appeared ; and incidentally also, its relations to the Aldine, since 
the Aldine was generally a mere copy of Eras. I., even to the mis- 
prints. But a little more ‘examination is needed, with reference to 
the relation of De Sabio to Eras. II., III., IV., V., and to other early 
editions. 

Respecting Erasmus II. (1519), the relations shown to it by 
De Sabio are the same as to Eras. I. except the following. In Nos. 
306-312, Eras. II. agrees with the Complutensian; and therein 
De Sabio agrees with Eras. II. (against Eras. I., of course) in all but 
312, where it leaves both to follow Eras. III. In 313 Eras. II. 
corrects Eras. I., but De Sabio agrees with Compl. against both. In 
315, 317, De Sabio agrees with Eras. II. against Eras. I. In 316 
De Sabio adds a correction from Eras. II., but otherwise agrees with 
Compl., against Eras. I. In 350-364 Compl. and Eras. I. agree, 
against Eras. II.; and of these De Sabio agrees with Compl. and 
Eras. I. in 350, 353, 354, 355, 361; im 351, 356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 
362, 363, 364 agrees with Eras. II.; while in 352 it agrees with Eras. 
II. except in one letter (zpocvevSwpar for rpovevgouar, Mark xiv. 22), 
wherein Compl., Eras. I. and II. are the same, thus giving a reading 
found first in Bebelius of 1534. 

Respecting the edition of Nic. Gerbelius, 1521, and that of Wolf. 
Cephaleus, 1524, De Sabio shows no evidence of following either, 
but the contrary. 

Respecting Eras. ITI. (1522), the relations shown to it by De Sabio 
are the same as those to Eras. II., except as follows. In 364 Eras. 
III. agrees with Eras. I. against Eras. II. (and against De S.). In 
319 (1 Johnv. 7) Eras. III. introduces a new reading, which De Sabio 
follows. In 318, 320, Eras. III. follows the Compl. with De Sabio, 
against Eras. I., II. In 321 Eras. III. and De Sabio agree, against 
Compl., Eras. I., II. In 322 Eras. III. passes to Aldine, and ; 
De Sabio follows in part, resulting in a mixed reading found first in 
Bebelius, 1524. In 323 De Sabio follows Eras. III., against Compl. 
and (the different reading of) Eras. I., II. In 324 it agrees with 
Eras. III., after the Aldine, against Compl. (different from the rest) 
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and Eras. I., II.. In 349, where Eras. III. passes to the Aldine, 
De Sabio follows Eras. I., II. In 367, 312, where Eras. III. intro- 
duces new readings, De Sabio follows it. 

The edition of Bebelius (Basel, 1524), edited by Joh. Wisendan- 
ger (in Latin, Ceporinus) has some remarkable coincidences with 
De Sabio. It usually follows Eras. III., a fact which, as we already 
see, would account for most of them. But of the nine readings given 
by Reuss as characteristic of this Bebelius, No. 1 (264), changing 
one letter (Matt. vii. 2, werpyOyoera for the old perpOyoerat), De Sabio 
follows Bebelius, against Eras. and the dvry. of Compl. In No. 2 
(17) De Sabio agrees with Bebel. In No. 3 (352), where Bebelius 
introduces a new reading, De Sabio follows it. In No. 5 (25) 
De Sabio agrees with Bebel., after Compl. In No. 7 (368) where 
Bebel. introduces a new reading, De Sabio follows it. In No. 8 (364) 
it agrees with Bebel. and Eras. II., against Compl. and Eras. I., III. 
In No. 9 (322) Bebelius has a reading mixed from Gerbelius and 
Erasmus, and De Sabio follows it. In Nos. 4 and 6, De Sabio 
disagrees with Bebelius. 

The second Bebelius (1531) agrees with the former in all respects, 
except the addition of a peculiar reading, No. 369, Acts ix. 28, 
adding xai éxropevduevos. De Sabio agrees in this addition. The 
third edition of Bebelius (1535) agrees in all respects with the 
second. 

With the editions of Valder (1536) and Plater (1538) De Sabio 
shows no connection. 

With respect to Eras. IV. (1527), the relations of De Sabio are 
the same with those to Eras. III. except as follows: In Nos. 328 to 
347 Eras. IV. passes to the Complutensian; and De Sabio does so 
likewise in Nos. 328, 334, 337; in the rest agreeing with a former 
edition of Erasmus, as already stated. In No. 325 Eras. IV. is 
changed, but De Sabio agrees with a former edition. In 326 Eras. 
has a new reading, which De Sabio adopts. In 327 De Sabio adheres 
to the former Eras., while Eras. IV. makes a change. In 312 Eras. 
IV. makes a change, but De Sabio adheres to Eras. III. In 366 
Eras. IV. adopts a reading previously adopted in Wolf. Cephalzeus 
(1524), but De Sabio adheres to the others. In 371 Eras. IV. 
adopts a new reading, but De Sabio adheres to the old. The sum of 
this consideration is that De Sabio did not use Eras. IV., for if he 
had, he would probably have made more numerous changes in Nos. 
328 to 347, since most of them are corrections which he could 
scarcely have failed to make (on the joint authority of Compl. and 
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Eras. IV.), and yet such that he could not have made them by con- 
jecture. On the other hand, the agreements with the peculiarities 
of Eras. IV. are generally such that he could scarcely help having 
them if he had sharply attended to the readings. 

With Eras. V. (1535) De S. had probably no connection. This 
edition follows Eras. IV. in all but two of Reuss’ places, in one of 
which (a Bebelian reading, No. 369) De Sabio follows it, but in the 
other, not. 

The edition of Rescius (Louvain, 1531), appears to follow Eras. IV., 
and presents no connection with De S. 

De Sabio’s Epistles of Paul (Venice, 1533) seem also to have no 
connection with his N.T. of 1538. The same is true of Osiander’s 
Harmony (Basle, 1537). 

An examination of the peculiar readings of Simon de Colines, or 
Colinzeus (Paris, 1534), shows one complete agreement with De Sabio, 
and one more partial one, out of the fifty-two peculiar readings. (Of 
course they agree in a multitude of others, common to several early 
editions). One of these is remarkable, No. 53, Luke v. 19, having 
mw@s for the Eras. 6a zoias and the Compl. wofas. If De Sabio had 
Colinzus, he could not have put confidence in it. 

Still further to be noted here is the appearance of Reuss’ No. 370, 
Matt. xxiv. 15, éorws for éords, in anticipation of Brylinger of 1543, 
which latter Reuss (mistakenly) says was the first to introduce it. 

The above discussion includes all the editions of the Greek New 
Testament, or parts thereof, that preceded our De Sabio. It is quite 
clear that the editor used the first three editions of Erasmus, keeping 
pretty closely to the third as his basis. He also used the Complu- 
tensian and the Aldine, and probably had a Bebelius (most likely: 
that of 1531). That he had the fourth and fifth editions of Erasmus 
is not certain, or even apparent; but if he had, he did not follow 
them much. It is clear, also, that the editor exercised no little judg- 
ment and selection, such as it was ; and, as has now been shown over 
and over again, his text is not conformed to the Aldine. It is an 
edition that deserved more notice than its rarity has suffered it to 
receive. 

It will not be amiss, next, to look for a moment to see how far 
De Sabio anticipates or agrees with the later historic editions of the 
Greek N.T. In respect to these later editions, however, we shall 
properly confine ourselves to readings commonly supposed to be new 
with them, and not attend to their relations to the chief fountains, 
the Eras. and Compl. 
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With regard to Robert Stephen’s first edition (1546), as already 
remarked, De S. agrees in the innovation at Matt. xxii. 13, adding 
dpare avrov xai; though here following Colinzus (1534). De S. 
also anticipates St. in Rev. xx. 5 (No. 231), and Matt. xxiv. 15 (No. 
370). In the other twelve places peculiar to St. 1546, De Sab. 
follows another source. 

With respect to R. St. IT. (1549), De Sabio disagrees in all the 
new characteristic places. 

With respect to the new characteristics of R. St. III. (1550), De 
S. agrees only in two; and one of these, Phil. ii. 1, is a Bebelian 
reading, while the other, 1 Pet. iii. 11, is Erasmian. 

With respect to the fourth edition of R. St. (1551), De S. 
agrees in Matt. xxi, 7 (St. having here adopted Eras. III.), and in 
Matt. xxiii, 13, 14 (St. having now passed to the Eras.), but disagrees 
as to the other four. 

With respect to the new Beza readings, De S. disagrees with all. 

It is not worth while to go beyond Beza, for his editions are the 
true ancestry of the varying class of texts which an amazing disregard 
of the facts has called the fextus receptus. It would scarcely be fair 
to institute a comparison with Wells, Mace, Harwood, Griesbach, 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, or Westcott and Hort, although 
in many cases De S. agrees with one or more of them against the 
hydra-headed sextus receptus. 

Some notice of the peculiarities of printing, and of the misprints 
of this edition, will conclude this notice. 

As in most Venetian Greek books of the period, ligatures are few 
and simple. Enclitics are usually joined to the word which takes 
their accent, and sometimes the word thus formed presents a momen- 
tary puzzle. The older style of retaining a grave accent after all but 
the longest pauses, is generally followed. The reflexive ceavrov is 
commonly separated, and the first component used as an enclitic. 
Thus in Matt. iv. 6, we find BddAdeoe airov for Bade (or Padre) 
ceavrov. The compound particles are often, perhaps generally, re- 
solved. Thus we find 67’ dy generally in place of éray, though in 
one or two places both forms occur in the same verse ; py 5é generally 
for pdt, and so on. On the other hand we find particles now 
usually separated joined as one word ; as, Matt. vi, 1, «ideusye for ed 
8 payjye; Mark xv, 39, éfevavrias for é& évavrias; Matt. xxii, 34, 
émeroavré for éxi rd air. Compendia scribendi, which are common 
in books printed even much later, do occur, but are not frequent. 
We find, for instance, xo it for xperrod inaoi. 
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Matt. i, 14, &xhv: &xhv for dxelu- 


ayelu 
ii, 6, excotydp po: for ék cov 
yap (but the addition of 
pot has the authority of 
CKF and others, accord- 
ing to Tischendorf ). 
iv, 24, mapadfrixous for -uriKots 
v, 45, yerno@a for yévnode 
vi, 4, €Aenuootvy for -n 
“ 8, abrijoa for airfoa 
* g, GAAd’ for Gdn’ 
“ 14, obpdmoss for -vos 
“ 17, xpurra@ for -re 
“ 26, werwa for rerewd 
“ 27, wixuy for rixuy 
vii, 11, ody for ody 
“ 20, érvyvdcecba for -c8e 
viii, 15, apetxer for &pijxev 
“ 25, dwodtueba for -oAAdueba 
“ 29, fAGes for 7AGes 
ix, 31, dsephunoay for -way 
xi, 14, OéAeras for OéAere 
“ 17, apxhoarba... éxdpacbat 
for -0e... -o6e 
éx for éx 
o8 for of 
ov for of (ante viol rod 
wovnpod). 
“ 50, ef for eis 


xii, 18, 
xiii, 29, 
“ 33, 
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Punctuation defies all rule, and herein resembles that of other olc 
books. An example of enclitic and punctuation together may be 
taken from Hebrews xi, 32: yedebv, Bapdxre, kai vapor ; or xi, 23, 
24: 76 didraypa tov Baciréus ricre, pwions. 

In general the book would be called accurately printed, most of 
the misprints being iotacisms, induced by the Greek pronunciation 
then in vogue. But a specimen list of errata will be more instructive 
than any general remark. The following will serve. 
misprints are included in parenthesis a number of cases which may 
| : have a different origin, with others which show a better reading, the 
use of manuscripts, or else some particular source of the text. Many 
more cases occur in which a misprint might be suspected, but the 
reading there coincides with the best texts. The list is not exhaustive. 
The doubtful cases are added not only to show the reader of modern 
texts how easy it is to create variants unawares, but further, how the 
common texts (of the so-called Zéxtus Receptus) rejected many 
excellencies, while they perpetuated many errors. 


Besides the 


Matt. xiv, 8, &8e for dde 


“ 10, dwexepdAnce for -ie 
“ 14, woAhpy for wordy 
XV, 32, mpdopévoucal for -cf 
“ &  exAnOdow for -Avdéow 
xvi, 18, oixodoulow for -how 
“. 26, xepShoor for -hoy 
xvii, 4, de for dd¢ 
“ 9, Sparo for Haro (same 
again in xx, 34). 
xviii, 7, éxelvw for -p 
“ 15, metatd cov aitod (om. 
wal between last two 
words). 
“ 16, period wrongly after 
ordparos 
“ 18, Ahonre for Adonre | 
24, wpocuvéxOn for mpoonvé- 
xOn (same again in 
xix, 13). 
xix, 28, xadhon for xablion 
“« & KabhoecOe for xabloerbe 
xxi, 3, dmoordAAc for drocreAdt 
“ 8, dudria for iudria 
“ 9, ds dyvd for doavvd bis 
(also the same in 15, 
and elsewhere. It fol- 
lows the usage of the 
times.) 


xxii, 28, omit. } ante yurh. 































































Matt. xxii, 39, duoig for -a 
« * 40, rabras for rabras 
e “ 46, droxpnOjva for -Ofva 
“ xxiii, 31, maprnpeire for -upeire 
xxiv, 23, Sde for dde dis. 
« © 45, period in place of inter- 
rogation after xa:pq. 
« xxv, 31, xabhoe for -lce 
“32, b9d trav éplpwy for ard 
7. ép. 
“« = “at, ednare for eéxare 
«© 44, ebevp for -F 
“ xxvi, 23, TpiBAtp for rpuvBAlp 
(“ © 37, mpooedtoua for -wpat) 
“ 72, we® ipxou for pu. Spxov 
“ xxvii, 6, «xopBovay for -Bavay 
12, dwexplvaro: for -aro 
17, cuvnypévoy for -udévwv 
“ “ 34, tonapy for Z5wxay 
“ “ 40, katadlwy for -Adwy 
e# 46, Ama for Aaud) 
“« — & 52, dra for céuara 
xxviii, 5, yuvedl for yuvactl 
- “ 19, pvedparos for rvedparos 
Mark ii, 9, edxoxdrepoy for -érepov 
“ & &  Syepe for -par 
“ iii, 4, éowdrovuy for -érwy 
15 © 10, &povras for -wvrar 
e “ 18, roy xavavhrny for -[rnv 
“ «21, e&éorara: for étéorn or 
eiorara 
_ & — iv, 2, Suvdaxq for ddaxq 
«© 24, perpiOhoera for perpn- 
Ohoera 
bed “ 38, droAdueda for -AAtueba 
4 30, omit. nal ante dieyepbels 
34 v, 16, 01 for of ante iddvres 
« « 6  gwedlov for madtou 
“ vi, 9, xecravas for xiTGvas 
“ 27, owexovAdtwpa for -opa 
“ 28, dwexepdAncer for -iev 
“ 40, mpaccacta: for xpacial 


“ “ 


(secund.) 
d “« © 48, BavaviCopévos for -ovs 
; “ ‘vii, 26, cvpopolnocar¢ kal yéver 
(xa) wrongly inserted). 


“viii, 14, Zxov for elxov 
sy “ 20, omit. pe 

ix, 15, elowd(ovro for howd(ovro 
(“ © 19, Sconce’... dvétwpas, in- 
stead of having doth 
either -oas or -wpyat.) 


= 2S 
& 
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Mark ix, 42, rep) réy (for rdy) rpdyndov 
(“ “ 49, ayacPhoera: for drrc- 
Onoerar primum.) 
(“ x, 14, omit. nal ante pi nwdtere) 
“« © 32, nal nal wapadaBdv for 
kal wap. 
“« © 35, duty for qyiy 
“« © 38, éreicde for airciabe 
“« © 49, Odpaor for Odpoe 
(“. “ 51, paBovrl for fa8Bour?) 
“« xi, 4, apddou for dupddou 
“ xi, 9, 10, &s avva for dsavva 
“ xi, 17, éwonloare for éxo:vhoare 
“ xii, 1, wipyov for ripyor 
* 23, toxwy for Zrxoyp ' 

xiii, 11, wpouepnuvare for -pyvare 
“ 35, @Aexropopwrlas for dAex- 
Tpopwvias 

“ xiv, 32, «a@hoare for -icare 
“ 37. veryopiice for -joa 
«© 40, F8noay for fdecay 
“ 72, &déetwpa for -opa 
“ xv, 36, Aéyor for -wy 
“  « &  epxere for tpxerat 
“ © 46, évetriwe for -Ance 
“ xvi, 20, BeBeotvrosfor BeBauovyros 
Luke i, 2, wapédwoay for -ocay 
« © 28, xexaperwpévn for -irapévn 
« © §1, drepipdvous for -npdvovs 
(“ 71, exxeupds for de xeipds, but 
not so in verse 74.) 
(“ — ii, 26, xpevh for wply 4) 
“| & 643, was for rais 
“ iii, 36, dpgad for dppagas 
«© 37, kay for évdx 
“iv, 27, wodo) for roAAol 
“ —-v, 6, Suerdoy for Slervoy 
“ vi, 3, éwlvacev for érelvacey 
“© 17, whpOos for xAH00s 
“« 30, éwaire: for dwalre: 
“ viii, 2, do0endy for -eav 
“« © 4, cuvudvros for cundytos 
“« © 37, yadapwar for -pnvav 
“ix, 10, %eay for 1diav 
“ © 33, wolay for. ulay prim. 
“« © 52, awdornAep for -e:Aev 
“ — -X, 39, # for } 
“ xii, 1, spiddev for pupiddeov 
“ 9, orpovOlwy for orpovdley 
“« © 19, & for érn 
© 20, dwerovow for dwarotow 


« — & 28, d&ugidévucr for -évvves 


“ 
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Luke xii, 42, @pdynpos for -ios 
« — 54, Honre for ISnre 
“ 58, mpdrop: for rpdxropt 
xiii, 4, doxetras for -cire 
“ 26, épdywmer for -oper 
<6 érlopev for -oper 
Suey for juav 
“ 32, émereAg for -w 
xiv, 4, éwéAnce for -uce 
“ 18, wapereio@a: for waparei- 
cba 
“ 23, yenoOf for yenoOi 
“ 32, éphynv for eiphyny 
xvi, 6, dpéAes for dpefAcis 
“ 8, ppovimdrepo: for -Grepor 
“ 14, puddpyupo for pirdpyupa 
xvii, 15, Sotd (ov for -Cwy 
Xviii, 32, éuwexOqoera: for éuwar- 
xOhoeras 
xix, 26, abz’ for an’ 
“ 29, Bnopayh for Bnbopayh 
“  améorede for drécrere 
30, éxdOnce for éxdOire 
© 37, &yyb(ovros for éyyl{orros 
“ 4t, Hyyvoeer for Hyyiwev 
XX, 14, dwoxrelrouey for -wyer 
xxii, 15, éreOhunoa for éreOiunoa 
“ 31, cumdou for cwdoa 
“ 57, abd for abrdoy prim. 
69, Setudy for Setar 
xxiii, 12, @Opa for &xOpq 
“ 31, upg for Enpg 
( * xxiv, 13, duaods for éupaods) 
“© 44, xpophras for -hras 
John i, 10, xdpos for kdopos prim. 
( * — ii, 15, ppayédAtow for -éArcov) 
iii, 1, &pxov for -wy 
“ 2, -mpdus for xpbs 
“ 17, xéopos for -ov 
“ 19, add wal ante &rt 
23, cad for -Aiu or -Aelu) 
36, dxcOav for dreBar 
iv, 9, avreis for airets 
“ 14, yevhonra for yevhoeras 
“ 22, mpoopuvotpmer for mpooKu- 
voupey 
“ 24, pvedpar: for rvetuart 
% 36, owelpay for -poy 
“ 38, eluets for duets | 
v, 4, KoAupBhOpa for -Opz 
“6  & 8h wore for § 34 wore 
“ 5, &r for try 


oe“ 6 
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John v, 17, épyd(ere for -eras 
vi, 13, éyéuncay for -icav 
«© 18, % ve for 4 re 
“ vii, 32, wordowow for mdowow 
« © 49, obros for obros 
( “ viii,6, ad finem add. wh pose 
wovoUpevos) 
“ 9, od¢a for éoraca) 
“ 11, add. amd rod viv post 
mwopevou Ka)) 
xi, 16, cupaOnras for cuppa- 
Onrais 
xii, 13, ds dvvd for dcavvd 
xiv, 6, waréa for warépa 
xvii, 11, welrep for rdrep 
xix, 13, éxdOyoev for -wev 
“ 23, Spagos for &ppagos) 
“ 29, todmy for ioodry 
“ 34, fs for efs 
“ 36, cuvrpiBhoere for -erat 
i, 1, éwolvoaunvfor érorhoauny 
ii, 9, éAapfra: for -irat 
“ 29, éredcbonre for éredred- 
noe 
“ 30, hrdpxwy for imdpxov 
“ 38, AdperGe for Aferbe 
45, éxlxpockoy for -rpacKoy 
iii, 21, xpdvoy for -wy 
“ 24, waretis for cadets 
V, 23, dvavoltayres for dvoltavres 
36, éwelvOovro for éretOovro | 
vi, 10, dyrioOjjva: for avricrijvas 
“ 14, waradqoe: for -dce 
vii, 41, éppatvovro for ebppal- 
vovTo 
52, pwveis for poveis 
56, Ocwp¢ for Oewpa 
ix, 31, xaOdAns for Kal’ 8Ans) 
“ 35, doodpwva for odpwva) 
ix, 36, 40, raBnOd for -:0a 
ix, 43, olney for ciuwn 
x, 6, olla for oixta 
xi, 6, 4» for hv 
.xiii, 8, dsarrpépas for -as 
25, dwovocire for Srovoeire 
“ 33, ev r@ Yarug rH wpdry) 
“ 44, te for de 
“ 47, 7éOnud for rébeund 
xiv, 2, d&mOobvres for dxeovvres 
15, éwolce for éxolnce 
“ 21, edayyeAc(duevo: for 
-duevos 
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xiv, 22, eloeAOets for -ctv 
xv, I, 7@ 6m for rg He 
“ 2, wes for Twas 
“ 4, dwd for brd) 
“ 5, papioéwy for -aloy 
xvi, 11, ef for els 
“ 12, xodovta for -wvla 
“ 34, wavowh for -x) or -xel 
36, wivAov for ravAoy 
xvii, 10, Béppocay for Bépoay) 
“ 11, obros for ofrws 
“ 29, yévous for yévos secund. 
« © 2d0@ for Alby 
XViii, 21, wayray for wdyvrws 
“ 22, neodpeay for xadperav 
xix, 12, onuixlvOca for cypectvOra 
“ 25, éxloracOa for -c0e 
“ 36, Séwv for dor 
xx, 11, duiAloas for -hoas 
* 34, xelpas for xelpes 
xxi, I, add. rd ante wdrapa) 
“ 11, €A@ds for éAday 
“ 12, duets for jets 
“ 22, érvandas for €AfAvOas 
“ 23, evxhy for edxhy 
oe ag for é¢° 
xxii, I, . judas for duas 
“ 3, dvarerpaupévos for dva- 
TeOpappévos 
“ 14, 7d for roy ante Sleaov 
xxiii, 7, AaAfoayres for -ros 
“ 11, Siapaprépe for -w 
XXv, II, waperovua: for raparrotpat 
“ 18, ob8t play for obdeulay) 
“ 26, ox@-Tt—ox@ being at 
the end of the line, a 
hyphen connects it with 
the enclitic.) 
xxvi, 11, éuuevduevos for éupawd- 
pevos 
«© 13, weprrAdupa for -pay 
«  — 16, xpoxeploecOa: for -acbac 
“ xxvii, 41, 3 for 8t prim.) 
“ xxviii, 16, wévny for pévery 
ii, 4, xpiorérnros for xpnord- 
Tnros 
xpurdy for xpnordy 
“5, add. nal ante SiKxasoxpi- 
olas) 
“ 8 épnOelas for éplOeas 
“ 22, wixever, ixeters for 
porxedew, morxeders 


oc « 





Rom. iii, 4, ywéore for ywéobew 


“ 


Gal. 
( “ 
( “« 


Eph 
“ 


“ 9, mpoepxdueda for xpoexé- 
peda 
“ 26, inoody for incot 
vi, 12, éxOvplas for érOuplus 
vii, 3, dvdpd for dvdpds 
“ 23, uéAdAcor for uéAece 
viii, 23, dwoAAtrpwow for dxort- 
Tpwoww 
ix, 3, «al for yap 
“ a1, pévn for -p 
“ 23, wponrluacer for-rolpacey 
“ 29, ely) for ei wh 
xiv, 2, ds for ds prim. 
13, wpdoxoupat for -yya 
“ 32, wat wad for nal ante ov 
vavawatowuat 


. i, 2, ewucadouuérns for -uévors 


“ 3, tmiv for duiv 

ii, 2, ip) for ef uh 

“7, dwoxexnpiyypévny for 

-Kpuppérny — 

iv, 17, 88dony for -w 

v,8, doprd(ouer for -Coper 
vi, 16, xoAAduevos for -épevos 
vii, 38, Sure for Scre 

ix, 15, xAabynud for xadxnud 

“ 21, tvopos for Evvouos 

X, 23, GAAA’ for GAA’ prim. 

24, Cyenrelre for Cyrelre 
xi, 2, fas for duds 

“ 10, add. thy ante rijs 

“ 25, Seumveioa: for -vijoat 
xiv, 21, érepoypdoons for ~yAdo- 


cos 
“ 28, éxxdnola for -fg 
“ 30, BAAw for -p 
xvi, 6, wopetoua: for -wpas 
“ 22, dvdueda for dvddeua 
(2 Cor. i iii, 7, évarevioa: for &revioas) 


v, 11, éx for év 
xii, 9, xavxhoopey for -yas 
i, 2, yaAarlas for -las 
iii, 1, éBdoxnve for -ave) 
“ 8 év ebAoyoPhcovra: for 
dvevAoyiaPhoovrat) 
“ 19, Ec for ern 
vi, 1,  & for & 
ii, 7, xpurréryt: for xpnoréryts 
iii, 13, xdwre for ndurre 
iv, 26, éwi8céreo for éxduéres 
Vy 4) pepevoyla for pwporoyla 








sp 


( 
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2 Thess. i, 1, 


1Tim. i, 9, 


“ 


“ 


6s 


oc 


Phile. 
Heb. 


“ 


James i, 5, 


“ 


1 Peter i, 2, 


“ 


“ 
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Eph. v,6, éwedelas for dreiBelas 
- “ 27, hr for % 7s 
“ vi, 3, yévoerae for yevnrat 
Phil. ii, 9, dweplpwoe for -tpwoe 
Colos. i, 10, weprwareioa: for -foat 
“« ii, 8, ovdAdAaywyav for ovdAa- 
yoryav 
“iv, 13, maptup@ for - 
1 Thess. i, 1, ovAovayds for otAovavds 
(same also 2 Thess. i, 1.) 
(“ “9, xoper for Zxouer) 


Oecoadronéwy for Seoca- 
Aovixéwy 

mwatpadolas Kal pnrpa- 
Alats for -addas xk. 
-adgais 

wappiolay for rappnolay 

omit. év ante 0veow 

éwayyeAlas for -ay 

veorépous ... veorépas for 
vewTépous ... vewTépas 

vi, 3, mpeogpxera: for xpocép- 

xera 
4, Aoyovaxlas for Acyouaxlas 
20, pevdovdpou for Pevdwvinov 


iii, I 3 
“ 16, 
iv, 8, 


v, I, 


2 Tim. ii, 10, é«Aerous for éxAexrovs 


“ 19, tHe for ea 
iii, 8, arloravra for avOicravrat 
10, bs for dy 
v, 7, 7h for rijs 
vii, 9, &xws for %xos 
ix, 22, aluatexxuplas for -volas 
x, 1, émardv for évavrdv 
4, dpepetv for dpaipetv 
“ 22, mpocepxdueda for -dpueba 
“ 23, d«Anva for aeAwh 
xi, 26, @vcaupov for @noavpay 
“ 36, éumeypay for éumarypav 
xii, 24, weohty for pecirp 
diddvres for dddvros 
iii, 4, dard for bd ante éXaxlorou 
“ 10, €& tpxera: for étépxerat) 
“ 12, ofjxa for cixa 
“  &  G@AuKdy for GAuKdy 
iv, 2, «deoOe for pdxeabe 
“- 13, nepdlowper for xepdhowper 
v, II, woAvevowAayxvos for mo- 
AtowAayxvos) 
wAnbuvbela for -n 
“ 5, povpoupévos for -uévous 
“ 12, dvnyyéAn for--n 
ii, 14, xaxamouy for kaxomomy 





1 Peter ii, 22, 


6 


2 Peter i, 9, 


“ 


“ 


1 John i, 6, 


( “ 
( “ 
( “ 


2John 3, 


3John 1, 


Jude 
Apoc. 
“ 


“ 
“ 


c= 


“ 


és for ts 
troWev for rade (but o 
in the font is sometimes 


iii, 18, 


hard to distinguish 
from a). 

19, éxhpntev for exhputer 

iv, 3, eidoAoAarpiats for eiSwAo- 
Aarpelas 

ZI, Aadot for Aade? 

“ 12, ligature for uvin duvduews 


turned upside down 
(De S. inserts nad dv- 
vduews, as Lachmann 
later, though it is not 
in R. Steph. of 1550.) 
puord (wv for puwmd (wv 
pvetpatos for xveduaros 
AéAamos for AaiAamos 
epye for épya 
efrouey for etrwpev 
omit. rt ante éuapriayv) 
Src for rf) 
ér’ abrdy for én’ aire) 
welowneyv for relcouev 
aP for ped? 
4, éxdpw for éxdpny 
yata for yaty 
13, méAavaos for wéAavos 
15, KAnpa@v for oxAnpov 
1,9, omit. Th Kadoupévn 
ii, 1, ém) for év ante péow 
“ 10, wepabjre for reipacbijre 
« 20, Ges for égs (the e almost 
worn away; perhaps 
purposely erased.) 
dydminod for irydarnod 
Aaodinalwy for -Kéwy 
omit. 6 ante &uhv 
tadalmropos for -mwpos 
éxdoras for Exdorocs (the 
grammatical concord is 
best preserved by the 
change, but a’rois in 
the next clause, as well 
as avrot farther on, 
show that it is error.) 
vii, 9, omit. kal puvdA@y 
“ 10, dpvlp for dprip 
“ 14, éxadruvay for érAvvay) 
viii, 5, épwvai for pwra) 
ix, 13, w in pwrhy turned upside 
. down. 


“ 21, 
ii, 17, 
iii, 10, 


“ 8 
iii, 2, 
“ 3 
“ 19, 


iii, 9, 
‘6 14, 
“ “ 
“ 17, 
vi, II, 
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Apoc. xii, 6, é&fxvvra for éfxovra Apoc. xx, 4, weweAexvopévey for -1o- 
« © 9, omit. 6 ante igis pévev 
( “ xiii, 11, &pviov for dpyiy) (“* 5, add. &xps post rn) 
“« © 18, omit. rv ante apOpdy (“ ““ 9, 8re for Stay) 
( “ xiv, 1, xadievov for yeypap- “ xxi, 19, xadniddv for xarundér 
pévov) “« © 20, xpvadavbos for xpucdAi0os 
“« © 6, pecovpavhopat: for « «© &  Bnplartos for BhpvAAos 


hate «6 Gudbucos for &udvoros 
( “ xvi, 16, dppayedav for -yed5wv) (“ © 26, omit. whole verse.) 
(“ “ 18, add, nal ante éxirijs yijs) | ( “ xxti, 11, omit. 6 ante d3uédv) 


“_ © 20, wacay for kal raca (“ “ 14, wvAedow for ruAdow) 
“« “ 21, radavrieia for -riala « © 19, dpepy for apaipy 
“ xviii, 36, Buacovoy for Biccwov 621, fay for Spay 


(“ xix, 1, add. rd ante dddndovia) | (In several places in the closing verses 
“ 17, pecoupavicpars for -avh- of the Apocalypse the article seems 

pare to be added or omitted by misprint, 
“ xx, 4, éxdOnoay for éxdOiway but it is hard to be certain.) 





Much more might be added to show the remarkable character of 
this edition, but space enough has been occupied already. With the 
exception of Colinzus, 1534, it must have been the most meritorious 
small edition of its day. 


Il. A Meurs, 1664. 


This is an edition of the Greek New Testament not hitherto 
described or noticed by any bibliographer, and is the only copy I 
ever heard of. © The title is an engraved copperplate, 5,% x 24% 
inches in dimension, made in the good Dutch style of the period ; 
whose groundwork is a pillared and arched portal or recess. The 
title proper reads as follows : ‘“‘ Novvm | TESTAMENTUM | Domini 
noftri | Jesu Curistt | Quid boni faciam, ut habeam vitlam] | 
@ternam. Mat.19.v,16.| ANTUERPI#, | Apud Iacobum & Meurs | 
A®. mpcLxiv.” About the arch at the top, in italics, are “00 Adorada 
Trinitas 00 Veneranda unitas.” -(“Adorada” was probably intended 
to be “Adorada”’, i.e. Adoranda, but the mark over the a, to represent 
the 2, is wanting. Beneath the arch is a triangle, within which is the 
poorly engraved 4," and about this is a radiance, surrounded by 
a circle of luminous clouds, on either side of which kneels on one 
knee, with folded hands, a naked winged figure, after the fashion of 
Dutch cherubs. Below, on the pediment, in two lines, are the words 
“‘ Tibi laus et gloria | per infinita secula seculorum.” On the pedestal 
of the pillar at the left stands Moses, with rod and the two tables, 
his head (with stumpy horns of light) reaching nearly to the top of 
the capital. The tables bear the legend “Diiiges Dominu Deum 
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tuum,’ etc., not very accurately engraved, and marked as a quotation 
from “ Lucz 10.”, which is probably an engraver’s slip for “18.” 
In like position, at the right, is David with his harp ; his sceptre-and 
crown lying at his feet. On the curved frame of the harp is the 
legend “Cantate Domino canticum nouum.” This frame of the harp 
cuts off the final am of vitam, in the quotation from Matthew given 
in the title; the edge of the harp cutting through the a. Between 
the figures of Moses and David is a large broken oval in a frame of 
scroll work, in which is the title, except the imprint ; the quotation 
from Matthew being in a plain band across the middle. Below this 
band is a picture representing Calvary with the three crosses in the 
left background, towards which three persons are progressing on their 
knees, each bearing his cross. The three crosses set up on the mount 
are of the form of the cvux immissa, while those borne by the three 
persons are of the form of the crux commissa. In the foreground is 
Christ, with a halo about his head, and five persons with him, of 
whom two or more are apparently women. This group seems to 
represent Christ after his resurrection. The imprint is below, between 
the pedestals. At the bottom is a paved floor. 

There is no other title than this copperplate one, unless we may 
consider it supplied by TH KAINHS | AIA@HKH® | ananta., 
before the title to Matthew, at the top of the page on which that 
Gospel commences. There is no preface, introduction, or other 
accessory matter. The book consists of the bare text, divided into 
paragraphs only at the chapters, which are numbered by Greek 
numeral letters. The verses are numbered in the outer margin. 
There are running titles of the simplest sort, merely repeating the 
characteristic words of the titles to the several books; and also 
catch-words, and sheet-signatures denoted by the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, extending from a to v. (Of course the first half of the 


sheet is marked with both the signature-letter and the number of © 


the folded quire, as is usual; a, a’, a, a‘, etc.) The beginning of 
each book is marked by an ornamental initial, except that in the case 
of the Gospel of Luke the Introduction has simply a large capital at 
the beginning, while the ornamental initial is postponed to the real 
beginning of the Gospel, at i. 5. Also, 2 Corinthians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, the Pastoral Epistles, Phile- 
mon, Hebrews, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, begin with merely a large 
capital. The Title to Acts has a misprint not repeated in the running 
title, viz. IPAXEIS for IMPAZEIS. The book is what in old times 
would be called an 8vo, though the size of the printed page is only 
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511 x 37% inches in dimension, including running titles, signatures 
and catch-words. Its pages are 207, all occupied with the text. 
The book is also a “ruled copy.” 

As to the text, I have given it a pretty thorough examination, though 
it required but a slight one to see that the text belonged to the 
Plantin family, a Compluto-Stephanic mixture. Indeed, my first 
sight of the book made me suspect as much, for it is printed with 
the smaller Plantin type. But a closer examination satisfied me that 
the archetype of this edition was the 8vo edition of Plantin, of 1573. 
Indeed the two correspond so closely in text, according to the indi- 
cations of Reuss, that I am unable to see the difference. 

Now, with these data, compare what Masch says in his Le Long’s 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Part 1, Cap. II, Sect. I, § IV, [IT], page 192, in 
his description of the “ Novum Testamentum graecum minutioribus 
literis. Antwerpiae, Christophori Plantini. 1573. 8.”: ‘Servo inter 
reculas meas hujus editionis exemplar, quod vero titulo et praefatione 
caret. In superiori primae paginae parte leguntur sequentia: Tys 
kawns Siabyxyns dmavra. ‘Evayyediov xara MarOaov. Textus minu- 
tioribus typis et multis scribendi compendiis divisis columnis est 
inscriptus. Capita litteris graecis sunt distincta, et versuum numeri 
in margine notati. Edidit eodem anno Plantinus V.T. hebraicum .. . 
et Novum Testamentum Syriacum, et hoc quidem sine titulo, in 
eadem forma, ut tria volumina commode ligatura jungi queant. Hinc 
’ sine titulo quoque Novum Testamentum prodiisse, non a vero alienum 
esse videtur.” In all respects this description tallies with this 4 
Meurs, except that the latter has the title-page above described. 
Unfortunately I have no copy of that Plantin to compare it with, but 
I have (bound together) a copy of the Hebrew Bible and one of the 
Syriac Testament mentioned by Masch. This Greek Testament of 
4 Meurs corresponds in size, disposition of columns, and make-up, 
exactly with the Hebrew Bible and the Syriac N.T., except that the 
printed page of the Hebrew Bible is a little narrower than that of 
the others. The verse-numbers in the margin are from the same 
font in both the Syriac and the Greek N.T. Hence —that is, from 
the whole ground — I conclude that this New Testament of Jacobus 
& Meurs is nothing but a copy of the Plantin impression of 1573, 
with a new title-page added either by the publisher, ningty-one years 
afterwards, or by some one else. But there remains, for the first 
hypothesis, the puzzling question, how caine 4 Meurs to have copies 
enough of the impression to make it pay to engrave the new title? 
Also, how came all the other copies with this title to disappear so 
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utterly? For this is the only copy known. I find it impossible to 
believe that a new title was engraved for a number of copies of the 
impression of the Plantin 1573; and, since the title would equally 
well, if not better, suit a Za#in New Testament, I suspect that the 
natural solution of the puzzle is that some possessor of this volume 
simply fitted it with this title in the binding. Further, the leaf which 
carries the title page was originally blank, and the engraved title is 
one cut out and pasted on. The leaf, though apparently of the same 
paper as the body of the book, is pasted to the next page (the first 
of the text), and appears to have been a fly-leaf of the original book. 

If, as I suppose, this title originally belonged to a Latin N.T., it 
would be difficult to trace it, since none of the bibliographers attempt 
to record the immense number of small Latin New Testaments printed 
in Europe in the seventeenth century. I cannot find any trace of 
the book in any of the works I have at hand; and I have not had 
the time to hunt up Jacobus 4 Meurs in the larger libraries. 

Before leaving the subject it should be remarked that Reuss found 
at Wolfenbiittel a copy of this Plantin N.T. which had a title page. 
After citing Masch (udi supra), he says: “Ipse equidem contuli 
exemplar Guelferbytanum titulo minime orbatum.” 

Another remark may be added for its own sake, though a little 
remote from the main subject. In describing the Hebrew Bible 
above mentioned, Masch remarks (di supra, Part I, Cap. I, Sect. I, 
§ XXXVI, [I.], “Ad calcem notandum est hebraice: Finita sunt 
hodie die z. Mensis Elul (Augusti) anno 334. secundum minorem 
supputationem. (1574.) in typographia Christophori Plantini, An+#- 
werpiae, regnante Philippo Rege Hispaniae, qui et imprimendi licen- 
tiam concessit.” Now, although the impression might seem doubtful, 
yet, on comparison with other letters of the font, the number of the 
day of Elul seems to me to be ''S, not SS ; i.e. 20, not 2. The title 
page bears the date nlp, or 333, i.e. 1573. The true date, there- 
fore, is rather 1574 than 1573. It is also worth noting that this is 
the first edition of the Hebrew Bible in which Arabic numerals were 
used in ve:se-n»mbering ; but they were only used for the first sheet 
(or 16 pages) of the text, as far as Genesis xxxi, 4. The rest of the 
book, like other Hebrew Bibles of the period, has only each fifth 
verse numbered, in Hebrew numerals (as of course the former part 
has for each fifth verse). The first Hebrew Bible provided through- 
out with Arabic numerals for the intervening verses, was one edited 
by Leusden, about 4 century later. This fact of the use of the Arabic 
numerals in the first sheet of this Plantin Hebrew Bible was noted by 
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Masch, but the historians of chapters and verses have generally neg- 
lected it. 


III. Friederict’s Gospel of John, 1830. 


In my American Greek Testaments 1 duly noted in proper place 
a book with the following title: “‘The Gospel of St. John, in Greek 
and English, interlined, and literally translated ; with a transposition 
of the words into their due order of construction ; and a Dictionary, 
defining and parsing them: principally designed for the use of 
schools. By E. Friederici. New York: published for the author, by 
G. F. Bunce, 224 Cherry-street. 1830.” My description of the 
book was obtained through the kindness of Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, 
then librarian of Princeton Theological Seminary, from a copy in that 
Seminary’s library. I had had, as I then stated, no opportunity to 
examine the text. 

Since then, however, I have had access to a copy of the book, 
and I find that it is not worth close examination, though as a literary 
curiosity it is worth a line or two. The transposition of the Greek 
words alone cuts off a considerable portion of material for text-deter- 
mination. Leaving the title above to speak for itself, and making no 
extract from the author’s one-page address “To the Public,” it may 
be remarked that after the next page (which contains the Greek 
alphabet, with names and sounds), there follows one of the most 
‘ curious specimens of Greek Testament publication ever seen, sur- 
passed perhaps by the German jargon of Junckherrott, but by few 
others. The Greek is printed with an accent here and there, but no 
tota subscript, and often no breathings. Otherwise it abounds in 
mistakes of all sorts. It could never have served any useful purpose. 
I propose to give a few specimens, and let them serve in place of 
extended description or estimate. 

The first page contains the first seven verses of John i. It contains 
the following mistakes: verse 3, & without apostrophe (but the apos- 
trophe is elsewhere generally wanting), xopes for xwpis ; verse 7, «is 
paprupio. for -av. In verse 5 xareAaBev is rendered by “ discovered.” 
Next page: verse 10, 6 for 6 prim.; verse 11, in #AGe the A is a y 
turned upside down, & for of; verse 12, éfodovay for éfovaiav, Svopa 
for évoua. Page 7 (the next one): verse 17, edw6y for-<doOm ; verse 
22, a capital W in reypaow ; verse 23, @ turned upside down in guy. 
For renderings, in verse 18 efyynoaro is rendered “revealed” ; in 
verse 20, dre is rendered “but.” Page 8: verse 25, “HAuas is ren- 
dered “Eli” (I omit the errors in the Greek). These examples 
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show perhaps a less rate of error than the average. If all the places 
were recounted where a reversed A does duty for y, or a reversed y 
for A, or where we have é for 6, along with other small blemishes, 
nobody’s patience would endure it. Such unaccountables as 
torépyoavro for torepyoavros (Joh. ii, 3), A for dé (ii, 6), morvwv 
for murrevuy (iii, 15, 18), dre for dre (viii, 22), odv for ov (viii, 41), 
are everyday affairs. 

The “transposition” of the author regularly puts S¢, yap, re, and 
the like (generally unaccented, of course), at the beginning of sen- 
tences and clauses, besides making the most ridiculous changes of 
the Greek order. Take for instance the following, taken, like most 
of those here given, at random : 
(vi, 20) “Ae 5 Acye: adrois, Eye elu, pwede un 

But he said to them, I amit, fear not.” 
(vi, 33) “Tap 6 &pros rou @cot gor 5 xaraBawoy 
For the bread of (this) God is the one descending ” 
(vii, 10) “Ae ds of adeApa abrod 
- But when the brethern [sic] of him” 
(xi, 33) “6 adeApos pou &y  amebave our. 
the brother of me would have died not.” 
(xi, 49) “Ae vs els é avraév Kaiagpas 
But a certain one of them, Caiaphas.” 
(xii. 1) “‘O ody "Inoois é jepav rpo rod wacxa 
He then, Jesus, six days before the passover,” 
(xii, 8) “Tap txere ravrore rovs rrwxous pel éavrady, Se ue Exere od 
For you have always the poor with you, but me you have not 
Wavrore. 
always.” 
(xiv, 1) “‘H xapdia Spor TapaccesOw un, 
The heart of you, let it be troubled not,” 


But it is of no moment to add, whether to show the bad printing, 
the bad renderings, the bad English (as “laying” for “lying” &c.), 
or the general deficiency of knowledge, masked for the ignorant 
under the guise of minute scrupulosity. The vocabulary is after the 
style of the modern analytical lexicon, giving the word as it occurs 
in the text, then defining its form (“where made”), and giving the 
stem word. For a specimen, the last line of the vocabulary will 
serve. It reads: 


“Ore, when, adv. *Arioy, ov, ro, the ear, s. 2d. n.g.” (The abbreviations of 
the vocabulary are explained in a table, not necessary to be quoted.) 
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As if nothing were to be wanting in this unique book, it is duly 
provided with a table of “Corrigenda.” The table contains 79 
items ; but, except for ornament, what are these among so many? 
Some are corrections of breathings, some of letters (e.g. avr& for 
avr®, ra for ra, warnp for zarys, &c.), sometimes removing a super- 
fluity (as yy for x), sometimes correcting an omission (as éAoWopycay 
for é\oSpycay), sometimes unintelligible (the table of “Corrigenca” 
gives only the resu/t of the correction) (as xexomvaxare, either for the 


same in text, or for the xexomaxact in same verse, iv, 38, where it . 


cannot apply), sometimes the English (as “thou not” for “not 
thou” — made to conform to the order of words), sometimes the 
vocabulary (as Zwow for {wow). The table of “Corrigenda” does 
not need much correction (on the author’s principles), for in reading 
it two thirds through I have detected but two errors that were annoy- 
ing ; one in the numbering of a word-article in the dictionary, another 
a page-number. 

This account may seem too long; but it is hoped that complaint 
will not be made that posterity has not done the editor, the publisher, 
and the printer justice. 
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The “ Protevangelium ” and the Eighth Psalm. 


PROF. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. 


RECENT examination of the eighth psalm has suggested a 
doubt whether the common opinion respecting its course of 
thought is correct. Some commentators regard it as an ascription 
of praise to Jehovah in view of the phenomena of the natural world, 
with a side glance at the dignity and worth of man. Others have 
put the latter theme in the foreground, and affirm that the author 
introduces what he has to say of the material creation simply to show 
man’s superiority to it, all such things having once been put, and 
again to be put, beneath his feet. Neither of these themes, nor both 
of them combined, exhaust the contents of the composition or make 
it possible easily to explain its several parts in their mutual relations. 
With such a theory of the aim of the psalm, the third verse, in the 
connection in which it stands, is a specially disturbing element : “ Out 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou established strength, 
because of thine adversaries, That thou mightest still the enemy and 
the avenger.” Of the many explanations of it that have been offered, 
there is none that does not leave it quite too loosely connected with 
the rest of the composition. If it were omitted altogether, the psalm 
would gain in directness and the logical order of its development. 
Suppose, however, that instead of seeking to adapt the verse to 
the psalm, we tentatively reverse the process and seek to adapt the 
remainder of the psalm to this verse. It may possibly give the key 
to a complete harmony. The seventh psalm ended with the thought 
that the enemy of God would be overthrown. His mischief should 
“return upon his own head,” and his violence “ come down upon his 
own pate.” As the psalms are arranged in their relation to one 
another, this would have been enough to suggest the theme of the 
next one. As a matter of fact, the eighth psalm seems to have been 
meant to adduce an instance, and the chief one, where God, the 
righteous Judge, “a God that hath indignation every day,” would 
cause him who had “conceived mischief” and “brought forth false- 
hood” to “ fall into the ditch ” which he had made to entrap others. 
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In short, its theme would appear to be the overthrow of Satan, the 
norm of its development being found in the promise made respect- 
ing the seed of the woman, as recorded in Gen. iii. 14, 15, and its 
context. 

It has long been acknowledged by scholars that the author of this 
composition was directly influenced in his thought and diction by the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, especially by the account of the creation 
of the earth and of man. It has been justly concluded that he never 
could of himself well have originated the peculiar statement he makes 
concerning man: “For thou hast made him but little lower than 
God,” considering the connection in which he introduces it, that is, 
in a context which refers to man’s dominion over nature, but must 
have derived it from Genesis. This conclusion is made next to cer- 
tain by the order in which he develops his theme and the peculiar 
coloring of his style (cf. Ps. viii. 6 with Gen. i. 26, 28, noting espe- 
cially 4" and {). But if his mind is dwelling upon the 
theme of the creation and the position originally assigned to man in 
it, what more natural than that he should think also of his dreadful 
lapse and the bright promise of recovery that accompanied it? We 
may, indeed, just as easily suppose that the latter subject suggested 
the former to him as the reverse. It is not to be wondered at that 
the fall of man and the promise of his recovery are referred to in the 
Old Testament. The wonder is that they are so seldom directly 
- referred to in it, considering the unity of its teaching and its steady 
outlook towards the great Restorer. 

Suppose, then, that the psalmist is in fact meditating, with a. poet’s 
freedom of movement, on the denunciation of the serpent and the 
promise implied in it to our first parents : “I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed: it shall 
bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise its heel,” might he not most 
appropriately have arranged his thoughts in the psalm in the order 
in which we find them? He begins with an ascription of praise to 
Jehovah, whose name is “ excellent in all the earth,” and who has set 
his glory upon the heavens. Then comes the leading thought of the 
psalm, that Jehovah has established strength, a means to overcome 
and put to silence the enemy and the avenger. It is in the offspring 
of the woman, displaying the more his omnipotence through the 
helplessness of babes and sucklings. ‘When I consider thy heavens,” 
he goes on to say, “the work of thy fingers, The moon and the stars 
which thou hast ordained,” I might indeed be led to ask, “ What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him?” But surely there is a reason, 
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“For thou hast made him but little lower than God, And crownest 
him with glory and honor. Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands ; Thou hast put all things under his feet: All 
sheep and oxen, Yea, and the beasts of the field,” in the form of one 
of which the Deceiver came. ‘O Lord, our Lord, How excellent is 
thy name in all the earth!” There can be little doubt, provided 
such an interpretation of the third verse be justifiable, and it may 
fairly be understood to refer to the so-called protevangelium, that 
the rest of the psalm is in remarkable accord with it, and the whole 
composition secures a unity of aim which it previously lacked. 

The doctrine concerning Satan is but little developed in the Old 
Testament. We should not expect it to be, considering the analogy 
of other doctrines, and especially the paramount importance of those 
emphasizing monotheism. He is not yet recognized as standing at 
the head of a kingdom ; although the fact is noted that he is not 
alone among evil spirits who are at war with God and men (Deut. 
xxxii. 67; Isa. xiii. 21; xxxiv. 14). It was one of them who trou- 
bled Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 14). It was others who spoke through the 
lying prophets of Ahab (1 Kings xxii. 20). He himself was a {ow 
an adversary (Ps. cix. 6), and already in the book of Job (i. 6) has 
come to the evil prominence of being termed 74", as also in the 
prophecy of Zechariah, where he is found assailing the high priest 
Joshua (iii. 1). The first actual identification of Satan with the ser- 
pent who tempted our first parents occurs in the apocryphal book 
of Wisdom (ii. 23) ; but it is only an inference from the general 
teaching of the Old Testament. And-we accordingly find it taken 
for granted throughout the New Testament (John viii. 44 ; Rom. xvi. 
20; Rev. xii. 9). If the author of the eighth psalm then, in the 
third verse, alludes to evil spirits, and especially to Satan as their 
chief, it can be considered no anachronism. He is spoken of only 
in general terms ; but it is in words which are singularly appropriate, 
if his machinations in Eden are referred to. 

The psaimist is speaking here not of As enemies, but of God’s: 
“because of thine adversaries, That thou mightest still the enemy 
and the avenger.” [SS in the Hiphil may mean ¢% quiet, to cause 
one to cease from doing something; though more frequently it means 
to make an end of a thing, to do away with it, The expression “ the 
enemy and the avenger” is quite peculiar. It is not easy to resist 
the feeling that an individual, and not a class, is referred to. Graetz, 
who finds it necessary to date a large part of the Psalms after the 
Exile, and long after it, thinks that Antiochus Epiphanes must be 
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meant. The expression occurs nowhere else except in Ps. xliv. 17, a 
composition much more likely to have been post-Exilian than Ps. viii. 
But here, too, there is nothing to hinder at least a secondary refer- 
ence to Satan, although the fitness of the application would be less 
marked than in the case before us. Besides the peculiarity of the 
whole expression, the word rendered “avenger,” 53M 3, Hith- 
pael part. of {53 is also noticeable. It is found only in these two 
passages. It means 0 de of a revengeful spirit, to seek revenge, and 
well characterizes the conduct of the serpent in Genesis and of 
WW; throughout the Old Testament. 

The words SY FUD", “thou hast established strength,” equiv- 
alent to “thou hast gained supremacy” or “thou hast gotten the 
victory,” would certainly not be an inappropriate paraphrase of the 
thought in the “ protevangelium.” The LXX render 3} in the sense 
of “praise,” alvov, which, in fact, it sometimes has with verbs of giving, 
but could not well have with such a verb as "}{%, meaning, especially 
in the Piel, 40 found, establish, as also, to appoint, ordain. 

It might be questioned whether, if the “seed of the woman ” spoken 
of in Genesis were referred to, the psalmist would have used the ex- 
pression “out of the mouths of babes and sucklings.” He intended, 
it would seem, to make a marked antithesis between what was feeble 
and what was strong — human weakness in its weakest form and the 
_ divine majesty and power. This would account for his choice of 
childhood, and he only selected the epithets then in common use to 
characterize it. By the wiles of the adversary, the woman had been 
overcome. By divine appointment and co-operation, her offspring, 
coming as helpless infants into the world, should yet overcome him 
and bring to an end his evil supremacy. 

But is such an interpretation of the psalm in harmony with the 
view that already in David’s time the doctrine of a personal Messiah 
had taken shape? It need not be out of harmony with it: Undoubt- 
edly the promise in Genesis was regarded at first as emphasizing a 
triumph of the race rather than that of an individual. It was only 
gradually that the Messianic hope was limited, first to Abraham’s 
descendants, then to the tribe of Judah, then to the family of David, 
and finally to the so-called “ Branch” of Isaiah and Zechariah. But 
it was so limited only as it respected the direct means of attaining it, 
not in its results. In the latter particular, it is always represented 
that the whole world is to participate in the advantages of Messiah’s 
triumph. In our psalm, where the thought of Genesis is in the fore- 
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ground, it is naturally the victory of the woman’s seed that is looked 
forward to. 

But what is to be said of the declaration that it is “out of the 
mouth ” of children and sucklings that Jehovah has ordained defeat 
for his enemy and man’s. If our exegesis thus far has been correct, 
these words present no difficulty. The mouth, as the organ of com- 
munication, especially of command, is often used metaphorically in 
the Bible for power, the medium through which anything is accom- 
plished. Besides, it is wholly unnecessary to render "£4 here liter- 
ally. It might just as well mean, as it does in Job xxxvi. 16, simply 
“out of” or “from” as indicating the source from which the means 
used by Jehovah come. The use of "35, sp, and ‘po>y in 
such a tropical sense is well established. 

Granting now that such an interpretation of the eighth psalm is 
admissible, it is remarkable how well it suits that put upon it by the 
apostle Paul and the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Our Lord, 
it is true, quoting the LXX., makes another application of the verse 
before us ; but not one which in the circumstances can be regarded 
as antagonistic to it. “Did you never read,” he said to those com- 
plaining of the children praising him in the temple, “Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast perfected praise?” The 
citation might at least have indirectly served to connect the psalm 
in their minds with him, and suggested to them that its language was 
made clear only by his coming. 

Paul expresses himself with more directness (1 Cor. xv. 25-27), 
“ For he,” that is, Christ, he says, “must reign till he hath put all his 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be abolished is 
death. For, He [Jehovah] put all things in subjection under his 
feet.” From the same point of view, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews represents that our psalmist’s declaration concerning man 
has not yet been fulfilled for the whole race ; but in Christ, its rep- 
resentative, who because of the suffering of death has been crowned 
with glory and honor, it has been fulfilled. The fulfilment for others, 
according to him, must be in and through Christ, who, perfected by 
suffering, has become the “author of their salvation” (Heb. ii. 6-11). 













Pithom. 


(With two plates.) 


OSITIVE knowledge as to this city is of recent date. In 1857 

Brugsch published his ‘“‘ Geographische Inschriften aitaegyp- 
tischer Denkmaeler, I,” in which he identified a city T’ar (T’al), 
whose name was found on several inscriptions and in several papyri, 
with the Herodpolis of the Greeks and the Heroum-oppidum (Hero) 
of the Romans. On the basis of the secondary name of Horus, 
Z’am, meaning “ strong,” “ mighty,” he asserted that the transition 
through the Coptic to the Greek Hero(opolis) would be easy. 
Further, the substitution of Pithom in the Coptic version for the 
Herodpolis of the LXX, led him to identify these two places. For 
geographical and other reasons the places thus brought together 
were located in the eastern end of the Wadi Tumilat. The facts 

have wonderfully confirmed a part of his theory and completely 
"upset the rest. Herodpolis and Pithom have proved to be where 
he located them, but T’ar is Tanis, according to the same authority 
in his more recent works, though the correctness of the identifi- 
cation is extremely doubtful. Another difficulty with the theories 
that identify T’ar and Herodpolis, is that the former belongs to the 
XIV nomos, while the latter proves to have been in the VIII. Be- 
sides, the god of T’ar was Horus, while that of Pithom was Tum. 
Brugsch did not, however, remain constant in his advocacy of this 
view. In 1881 the second English edition of his “‘ History of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs” was published. It contained a map of the 
Delta region, intended to accompany the author’s presentation of 
his theory of the route of the Exodus. On this map Pithom was 
placed about midway between San-Tanis-Zoan and Pelusium, in the 
district of @exv (Succoth), near the Mediterranean Sea. In 1882 
Johannes Diimichen published the pages 193-320 of his “Geschichte 
des alten Aegyptens” (now counted as “ Einleitung” to Eduard 
Meyer’s “ Geschichte des alten Aegyptens”’), in which he treated of 
the véuo. of the Delta. He finds grounds on which to disagree with 
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Brugsch as to the location of the nomos Sethroites, the VIII nomos 
of lower Egypt, of which Pa-Tum (Pithom, the I[drovyos of Hero- 
dotus) was the capital or chief city. He seems to have been mis- 
led in his location of the nome, by the statement of Herodotus as 
usually understood, and so placed it at the west end of Wadi Tumi- 
lat, a valley about fifty miles northeast of Cairo, running east and 
west, from the Nile to the Red Sea. Herodotus was understood to 
say that a canal ran through this valley, which received its water 
from the Nile, “a little above Bubastis, at Patoumos, the Arabian 
town.” This interpretation of the text has not obtained in all quar- 
ters. The very reading which Mons. Naville adopts was given by 
Wilkinson in the first edition of his work on Egypt, and also by: 
Brugsch in his “ Geographische Inschriften” already cited. This view 
was combated by Lepsius in his “ Chronologie,” in favor of his 
theory, which put Raamses at Mugfar or Abu-Kascheid (Tell-el-mas- 
khutah) and Pithom on the Nile. 

Prof. Georg Ebers in his “ Durch Gosen zum Sinai” (2d ed. Leip- 
zig, 1881), says that the name occurs in some hieroglyphic texts and 
in a hieratic papyrus (Anastasia VI. Pl. 4, end), where its location is 
placed in the eastern part of the Delta. The great Osiris text at 
Dendera speaks of a Ai-atm m ro-ab-(¢), “ Pithom in the opening 
(mouth) of the East” (East entrance to Egypt). (Pl. II. 1.) He 
consequently gave up the old identification with [drovuos, which he 
located upon the Nile on the supposed authority of Herodotus. The 
passage from the Anastasi papyrus reads, na barkabula n Pi-tum n 
Mernephiah nti @ku, “the pools of Pithom of King Menephtah, 
which is Theku” (Pl. II. 2). These pools he regarded as the salt 
lakes of the isthmus, and accordingly he placed Pithom on the 
southwest shore of Lake Balah, or of Lake Menzale, remarking that 
this shows how far to the east the land of Goshen extended. _ 

Early in 1883 excavations were begun by Mons. Edouard Naville 
under the commission of the Egypt Exploration Fund, at Tell-el- 
Maskhutah in the Wadi Tumilat, near the eastern end, at a point 
that Lepsius had supposed to mark the site of Raamses. This sup- 
position proved ill-grounded. Not Raamses, but Pithom was there 
buried. The number of inscribed stones found was not large, but 
numbers fail to measure their importance. Of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions ten, of Greeco-Latin one, and Latin two, were found, which 
were published last year by the Egypt Exploration Fund in the 
memoir on “The Shore-City of Pithom, and the Route of the 
Exodus,” by Mons. Edouard Naville. Various descriptions of the 
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work and its results have been printed from time to time in various 
periodicals. What now concerns us are the results derived from the 
finds, which are important as additions to our knowledge in several 
particulars. These are the following: The names that have applied 
to the site ; the location of the city; the relative position as regards 
the sea; the result consequent upon this as to the place of crossing 
the Red Sea by the Israelites at the time of the Exodus; the region 
in which Pithom was situated ; the geographical determinations. 
Pithom. This is the form in which the name for the first and only 
time appears in the Biblical narrative (Ex. i.11) as one of the “ store- 
cities” built by the Hebrews for Pharaoh. The fact that the earliest 
remains found on the site bear the oval of Ramses II. points to him 
as the royal builder, the oppressor of the Israelites. In the Coptic 
version there appears the same name at this place, and also in Gen. 
xlvi. 28, 29, where it is substituted for the “Hpwwv woAw of the LXX, 
which in turn stands for the Hebrew ja mss, and jw, Goshen. 
The LXX also adds the phrase, els yqv ‘Payeoon. The correctness 
of these substitutions is vouched for by the Greeco-Latin inscrip- 
tion found by Naville. It was ona stone in a wall, which bore the 
letters, Aonpo | polis | Ero | Castra (Pl. I. 1). The meaning of Zo 
in the first line is unknown, but the remainder of that line, together 
with the second, is plain, though they show a peculiar mixture of the 
Greek and Latin lapidary script. The remainder of the writing is 
plain in its meaning, and brings us to the latest of monumental 
names. Here was also the Hero of the Romans. Another stone 
was found by Naville whose importance, if correctly read, can 
scarcely be overestimated. Its main value is in the fact that at a 
given date, about 306-307 A.D., there was a place nine miles from 
Hero called Clysma. Now a Clysma has been found near Suez (see 
Dillmann’s “ Ueber Pithom, Hero, Klysma nach Naville,” p. 8), and 
if there were another near Hero, it would be the second of the same 
name on the isthmus. If such were the case, one must have pre- 
ceded the other, though on this point we are without monumental 
proof. The Clysma at Suez was the Red Sea port, and bore the 
Arabic name Quizum. Now, if:it shall be proved that this place is 
of an age later than the time of the Exodus, it will be an important 
fact, and will strengthen the argument for an extension of the sea 
to the north of its present limits. Cases are on record of the change 
of location of a city while yet the same name was kept. Such a 
thing as this would be quite within the bound of reason. If the sea 
once came to the present Lake Timsah, and was navigable to that 
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point, the port (such as Clysma appears to have been) would have 
been situated there. When navigation was cut off by the rising of 
the ground, the port must have been changed to correspond. An 
unused city on the isthmus would very readily and rapidly lose all 
semblance of its former shape. In this way the same name, apply- 
ing to two different places (though only one so far as the purpose 
of its being is concerned) could be very readily accounted for. The 
only question is as to the date and the possibility of reconciling the 
mile-stone with the Antonine Itinerary, which gives the distance from 
Hero to Clysma at sixty-eight miles. If both are true, there must 
have been two Clysmas. If they were ports, as supposed, the north- 
ern one would presumably have been the elder. At the same time 
we cannot assert that it must have been in existence in 306 .D., but 
merely that there was ¢hen a Roman camp there, whose distance 
from Hero is given. The Clysma at Suez is the one indicated by 
the Antonine Itinerary. But this does not aid us in getting at its 
date. Even if the Itinerary was contemporary with the mile-stone, 
it would at most prove no more than that the name was understood 
by the one of a camp nine miles away, while the other gave the dis- 
tance to the port. If the names were merely Latinized forms of an 
Egyptian name corresponding nearly to the Arabic Quizum, it would 
mereiy be an instance of reviving the old name of a place that was 
again inhabited, almost an exact parallel of the case of Herodpolis- 
Hero itself. 

At this point a germane question may be introduced: the extent 
of the Red Sea in ancient times. As long ago as the first of the 
present century, Du Bois Aymé said that it seemed to him that at 
some time the land between the Bitter Lakes and the sea had been 
under water. (See “Description de l’Egypte” [1809], III. 187-192 ; 
IV. 715-732.) Still more lately, and within a couple of years, such 
authorities as Professor Dawson of Montreal, and Prof. Edward Hull 
of Dublin, Geologist of Ireland, etc., have made personal examination 
of the ground, and have given reasons for a similar belief founded 
on the remains of sea life found in the sand which is now above 
the water. Professor Hull thinks that such evidences exist to a height 
of 200 feet above sea-level. This appears to prove too much, but 
it shows that the process of elevation has been going on for a long 
season. Sir John Coode (see quarterly statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, April, 1885) has given evidence not open to the 
same objection. At a point twelve feet above present sea-level he 
found, not far beneath the surface of the ground, a remarkable layer 
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of salt, just such as would have been deposited by a shallow arm 
of the sea exposed to great heat. It is a fact that the sea is much 
salter at Suez than at the entrance to the Arabian Gulf. The further 
fact that this layer of salt, which at some points was an inch in thick- 
ness, was only a few inches below the present surface, shows that in 
places at least the accumulation of desert sand has not been great, 
and that the emergence of the land from the sea was due rather to 
upheaval than to the process of silting up. 

The testimony of the ancient geographers is of little value in de- 
termining this question. On their authority, Brugsch placed Hero- 
opolis near Suez. But if Herodpolis was at Tell-el-Maskhutah, then 
the sea must have extended, in some shape or other, nearly up to it. 
Besides, Strabo calls the Red Sea the “gulf of Herodpolis,” and it 
__ may be urged that there would be no sense in this if the sea never 
came nearer to it than sixty miles. Either, then, the site of Hero- 
opolis is not yet known, or the sea extended much further to the 
north than now. 

It follows further, in consideration of the shortness of the marches 
that could have been made, at the most, by such a mixed multitude 
as that under the lead of~Moses, that the place of the crossing of 
the sea must have been far to the north of Suez, and not at or below 
it, according to the old theories, and it is further obvious that the 


sea with which the Israelites had to do was the Red Sea, and not | 


the Mediterranean. The theory of Brugsch is positively superseded. 

The question now remains as to whether the name /ithom is that 
of a temple or that of a city. It has been said (Andover Rev., 
July, 1885, Vol. IV. p. 89) that there is no evidence that a city 
Pithom (Pi-tum) has been found, but only a temple of Tum; and 
(Atheneum, No. 2994, p. 350) that apparently the Pithom of the 
Bible is as far to seek as ever. So far as the first point is concerned, 
there is a mistake in it that is quite vital, The statement is incorrect. 
There is the best of proof that here was a city which bore the sacred 
name of Pi-Tum, and also that it is the city mentioned in the papy- 
rus Anastasi VI., and on the Dendera geographical tablet. On a 
statue of the time of Osorkon II. (XXII Dyn., circa goo B.c.), we 
find the name written ideographically three times, Fi-tum (Pl. II..3), 
without any determinatives, and on the tablet of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus (285-247 B.c.) it occurs twice in the shape Pi-tum (“city ”) 
(Pl. II. 4), written as before, except that it is fu//y determinated. The 
form in which the name occurs in the papyrus is partly ideographic 
and partly phonetic, being in the form Pa-ém (“city”) (Pl. II. 5). 
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The only difference is in the form in which the name of the deity is 
written, and this is not significant, as it is in accordance with the 
practice which is of frequent occurrence, fortunately, in the hiero- 
glyphic writing, for it enables us to get more nearly the exact 
vocalization. 

A glance at the dictionary of either Brugsch or Pierret, under the 
head fa (“ house, dwelling”) will show a large number of places 
whose names are compounded just as that of Pa-tvm or Pi-tum is. 
If, then, this is not the name of a céty those are not ; a conclusion 
subversive of all acknowledged and received results of Egyptology. 

Whether this city is the Pithom of Ex. i. 11 is a question that 
can only be answered by circumstantial evidence. 1. If Ramses II. 
was the Pharaoh of the oppression, then this city, having been built 
by him as the monuments show, may have been the “ store-city,” 
and must have been such unless the existence of another in Lower 
Egypt can be proved. 2. The occurrence of the name as that of a 
city, m ro ab-(¢t) (Pl. II. 1), “at the entrance of the East,” in the 
papyrus Anastasi VI, so far defines its location as to give the best of 
reasons for its identification with the city discovered by Naville. 
But not only so, the name of the whoie region is shown by the tablet 
of Ptolemy to have been this same vo ad-t#, “entrance to the East.” 
3. The reading of Herodotus, which makes the location of I[Idrovyos 
to have been on the Nile, does not accord with any of the identifi- 
cations of Egyptologists ; whereas, the changed reading adopted by 
Naville, brings it in accord with the monuments and the probabili- 
ties of the case. 4. All the deductions that can be drawn from the 
nature and composition of the bricks found, are in exact accord 
with the narrative of Exodus, for they are of three sorts, with 
straw, with stubble, and without either. Moreover, these brick are 
bound with mortar, just as the narrative of the oppression would 
lead us to expect. 5. The location at the east end of the Wadi 
Tumilat is one which harmonizes exactly with the requirements of 
the narrative of the stations of the Exodus route up to the crossing. 
If the place had been situated where Lepsius placed it, we sliould 
have had the strange spectacle of Moses leading the way to Pales- 
tine by marching directly away from the Promised Land. 

Another point is worthy of mention. The name Pi-tum, “dwelling 
of Tum,” in the tablet of Ptolemy, is written with the “city” de- 
terminative, and in the same document we have mention of a @ha-¢ 
n atf tm (Pl. II. 6), “the palace (sanctuary) of his father Tum,” 
and on an earlier monument there occurs the phrase: at nir n tm 
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(Pl. II. 7), “divine palace (sanctuary) of Tum.” The former ex- 
pression occurs once and the latter three times; and there is evi- 
dently good ground to suppose that the distinction made between 
the “dwelling” and the “sanctuary” of Tum was intentional. These 
readings show that there was a temple of Tum situated in Ai-tum, 
“the dwelling of Tum,” Pithom. 

No mention has yet been made of the name of the district in 
which Pithom was situated; the Egyptian @eku-t, identified by Brugsch 
with the Hebrew Succoth. This identification was adopted by Ebers 
in his “ Durch Gosen,” etc., and repeated most emphatically in an 
article in the Academy (May 23, 1885). It is also accepted by 
Naville. The difficulty in the identification is in the substitution of 
a Hebrew Samekh for the Egyptian Th (= ©). But the difficulty 
is more apparent than real. The same interchange is found in other 
words, as in the name of the Sebennytic (S<Bévros) nome whose 
Egyptian equivalent was 7heb-ntr, and in the name of the papyrus, 
Hebrew 3, and Egyptian @u/, @uf (Pl. II. 8). (Ebers Gosen. 
Pp. 532.) Ebers further says that a large number of such instances 
could be easily collected. 

Leaving this question of phonetic interchange for specialists to 
settle, let us look for a moment at the forms in which the name 
occurs. There are in all seven different modes of writing it: 1. Okw 
(“foreign people’), Pl. II. 9; 2. Oku (“city”), Pl. II. 10; 3. Oku 
(“city”), PL II. 10; 4. @&(#) (“city”), Pl. II. 11; 5. Out (no 
determinative), Pl. II. 12; 6. @kw (“foreign country” and “ city’’), 
Pl. II. 13; and 7. ©& (without the vowel and without the determina- 
tive), Pl. II. 14. The historical succession in which these names 
occur is noteworthy. The earliest is that of a “foreign people,” on 
a stone bearing a part of the oval of Ramses II. The next appear- 
ance is on a stone engraved under the “last of the Pharaohs,” if 
Naville’s conjecture is correct, but later than Ramses II., where it 
has the “city” sign alone. Thus it is always written after this time, 
with three exceptions, which occur on the tablet of Ptolemy (IX. 1, 
middle ; X. 25, middle ; 28, beginning), with the sign of both “city” 
and “border land.” Five times it lacks determinatives. From these 
facts the inference may be drawn that @kut was a district on the 
frontier, inhabited in the time of Ramses II. by a people of foreign 
race, and that at a later date the name was applied to the chief city 
of the district. We have no evidence that at the time of the build- 
ing of the city, this name applied to it, though it may have done so. 
This application of two names to the same place has aroused a query 
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with some. But there is no ground for any doubt. Many of the 
cities of Egypt, some go so far as to say all of the cities, had double 
names, the one the sacred name (here Pi-tum), and the other the 
civil name (here @ekut). Were it desirable, a long list of these 
could be brought forward, but a few will suffice. They are taken 
from the maps published by Diimichen in his “Geschichte des alten 
Aegyptens”: us, “city of divine sceptre’” Us = nu, “city” (par 
excellence) = nu-amn, “city of Amon” (Heb. ]VON"ND) = 
Thebes = Diospolis ; pa-sebek, “ dwelling of Sebak” = nudi, “ gold 
city,” = Koptic Embo, Greek Ombos, and Arabic Kum Ombo; 
Pi-xnum, “house of Chnum,” = pu nti hr ab-t n ta seni, “city on 
the east of land Esne,” = Latin Contra Lato, near present el Hilleh ; 
Pa-yem, “dwelling of Chem” (Pan) = dpu, = Koptic Chemmis, 
Greek Panopolis, Arabic Achmun. 

There is, therefore, no reason that can be urged against this double 
nomenclature of cities, more than against the similar usage in regard 
to royal names, for the Pharaohs had a second name, assumed at 
coronation. 

For the many results, some of which we have tried to point out 
and others of which we cannot now make mention, — for all these 
results which have added most substantially to our knowledge of the 
geography of a part of the Nile Delta, we are indebted to the work 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund and its enthusiastic, faithful, and 
scholarly agents. 


Nore. At the time that the above was written, I had not seen the following 
remarkable statement, which is based on the testimony of Herodotus: “ Allowing 
for the decrease of the breadth of Lake Timseh from the sands of thirty centuries, 
the prediction is ventured that the remains of Patmos will yet be discovered within 
a radius of three or four miles from the new port, Ismailia” (Hebrews and the 
Red Sea, by Alex. W. Thayer, Andover, 1883, p. 71). The distance was about 
ten miles, 
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Cod. Ev. 561.— Codex Algerinz Peckover. 





BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. 





HE manuscript of the Gospels referred to in the following notes 
seems to deserve a degree of notice beyond that which is 
involved in the correction of erroneous descriptions of it which are 
current, and its various readings acquire, upon a close investigation, — 
a singular importance. I have already, in the Sunday-School Times 
for Nov. 6, 1886, made some of the necessary corrections for the 
N. T. Catalogue, and given a few of the more striking readings, a 
sufficient number, at least, to remove it from the commonplace 
Byzantine codices and set it in excellent, though somewhat eccentric, 
company. There can be no doubt that amongst the unsolved prob- 
lems in New Testament MS. propagation which are the bone of con- 
tention between the opposing schools of textual criticism, a number 
will be found to attach themselves to the so-called Ferrar-group, con- 
sisting of four MSS., which are generally held by all parties to be the 
surviving progeny of a lost common original. 

These four are, as is well known, the MSS. designated by the num- 
bers 13, 69, 124, 346, of which the first is at Paris; the second 
belongs to the borough of Leicester, England ; the third is at Vienna ; f 
and the fourth is in the Ambrosian Library, at Milan. The text of i 
the common lost original was editorially reconstructed, partly by the 
late Professor Ferrar, of Dublin, and partly after his death, by Prof. 
T. K. Abbott. The text of this restoration has been so reverentially 
handled by New Testament critics, that it has even been assumed to 
be equal to an uncial copy of the first dimensions, and the proposi- 
tion has been made to vote it one of the few remaining letters of the 
Greek alphabet. Without assenting to the right of the lost copy to 
be thrust in among the other gentlemanlike uncials, we admit its 
importance and desire its better acquaintance. 

For this reason M. Abbé Martin deserves the heartiest gratitude 
of New Testament scholars for his recent researches into the origin 
of these four valuable copies. Now the Abbé’s results amount 
briefly to this: he shows first that three out of the four have com- 
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mon paleographic properties which indicate an origin in a single 
calligraphic school, so to speak ; that they contain notes or traces of 
ownership which indicate that they were obtained from a common 
locality, — say Calabria or Sicily, — from which it is not difficult to 
infer that they have perpetuated local peculiarities of reading which 
may have been current among the Greek colonies of Southern Italy. 
The fourth MS. of the group, the Leicester Codex, was not examined, 
by the Abbé, but it is generally agreed to be so closely related to the 
Paris copy (Cod. 13) as to be either a copy of it or its nearest ances- 
tor, so that we might easily assume that it went back into the same 
root with the other three. 

In order to demonstrate this, or at least to make the way for others 
to demonstrate it, I have made a special study of the Leicester 
Codex, in which I determine that it was originally in the possession 
of the Franciscan Convent, at Cambridge, England, in the fifteenth 
century, and that it may have been imported thither along with other 
MSS. which I describe in the investigation, from Northern Italy. 
It will be seen that my results, thus briefly stated, contain nothing 
that is, especially antagonistic to the theory of M. Martin. Where I 
question his results is on the point that we may abandon the theory 
of the single lost original for the four, and substitute instead the 
theory of a local peculiarity of transcription. This aversion to gene- 
alogy strikes me as unnecessary : it is indeed conceivable that such a 
feature as the transposition of the passage describing the agony in 
the garden, from Luke to Matthew, might result from a local lection- 
ary usage of Greek churches; but no such theory will ever explain 
why four given MSS. agree together to spell the name of Moses in 
one way in one verse, and in a different way three verses later. 
Genealogy must still be the soul of our criticism, wherever it is acces- 
sible or probable. I reject, therefore, M. Martin’s theory of locally 
propagated peculiarities, except in such cases as might fairly be 
referred to the manner in which Greek accentuation and word- 
division, to which perhaps not a few cases of itacism should be 
added, may be possibly traced to a local origin. 

In the next place, I disagree with M. Martin over the assumption 
which is implied in his valuable tract, that he has introduced impor- 
tant simplification into the. manner of handling N. T. documents. 
No doubt it would be very valuable if we could trace all the eccen- 
tric MSS. of the New Testament to a common locality, and then, 
having given them a single neck, apply to them a decollation which 
should make further collation unnecessary. The theory-of the Abbé 
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tends this way. The title of his book is “Quatre Manuscrits impor- 
tants .. . auxquels on peut en ajouter au cinqui¢me.” But before he 
reaches the end of his pamphlet, suspicions arise of a sixth and a 
seventh, which seem to belong to the same textual family. The fifth 
is Cod. Ev. 348, of the Ambrosian Library, whose Calabrian origin 
M. Martin satisfactorily demonstrates; the sixth is Cod. Ev. 556, 
which was imported by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts from Janina in 
Epirus ; the seventh is Cod. Ev. 211, of the Library of St. Mark, at 
Venice. My contribution to the list is perhaps the eighth; and I 
have no doubt that besides Cod. Algerine Peckuver, to which I 
invite attention, there are numbers of other MSS. containing similar 
peculiarities of text and arrangement, which will, when taken together, 
present not a single lost, yet recoverable, head, but as many necks as 
the hydra. 

But while I think the amount of simplification introduced has been 
overestimated, we are none the less indebied to the Abbé for his 
careful and important investigations ; and my way of showing grati- 
tude is to give a description of the new MS., which I believe to bear 
some remote relation to the group in question, although its text gen- 
erally is not much out of harmony with the received text. Its singular- 
ities would thus constitute a very significant survival from earlier times. 

Descripticn of Codex.— Cod. 561 of the Gospels is a small 
quarto volume in the possession of Miss Algerina Peckover, of Wis- 
bech, England, and is stated to have been originally derived from 
Athens (? by Quaritch the London bookseller). At the beginning 
and end there are 17 (3+14) leaves which are part of a palimpsest 
uncial apostolos, the upper writing being the letter to Carpianus and 
a picture of St. John the Evangelist, while the end of the book has 
a synaxarion and menology. These prefixed and affixed leaves should 
have been detached from the MS. proper, which would then have 
contained 348 leaves, distributed as follows : 

1-4. xepadaa prol. and pict. of Matt. 

5-107. Matt. 

108-110. «ed. prol. and pict. of Mark. 

111-175. Mark. 

176-178. «xed. prol. to Luke. 

179-277. Luke. 

278-279. «xed. prol. and pict. (2d time) of John. 

280-340. John. The MS. is defective from John x, 27 xéyw to 
xi. 14 Aéye (both incl.) = two leaves, and again in John xi. 29 xat 
epxerat to xi. 42 ydew = one leaf. 
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The text contains the notés of the beginnings and ends of lessons, 
and a marginal liturgical apparatus for defining and prefacing the 
lessons : on the margins will also be found the usual Ammonian and 
Eusebian numerals: and at the head of the pages the titles of the 
chapters. Occasionally we find the top of the pages decorated with 
words that remind one of lectionary usage such as é Tov xara 
par@aiov. 

Amongst the liturgical notes there are some which are of especial 
importance ; in the absence of a synaxarion and menology to which 
we can refer for indications of origin (for as intimated above the 
menology of this MS. does not really belong to it) these notices 
furnish us with fragments of a synaxarion, etc., from which we may 
conclude something as to the place of production of this MS. For 
instance, at the head of the page which contains Matt. v. 14 is the 
note : 

h =AA 0 ) 

p iov us’ rH prqpy Tov dylwy xX mpov Tov ev KaArxnd Kai +r Tey! & 
vixaia. kat éy ravry TH TOA Kal Tay év epéow. 

The city referred to is evidently Constantinople, where two of the 
general councils were held: and the book was therefore adapted to 
lectionary use in one of the churches of Constantinople. The fact 
that the book was in actual use in some church appears also in the 
following note accompanying the title to Matt. xvi. 15: 

Ay. wept THs év Kawapeia. érepwryjcews® TH VY TOV eyKaviwy Tavrys 
THS peyddAys éxxAyolas Kal tov dyiwv droardAwy Térpov Kai ravAov. 

The use of the expression ‘this great church’ is very striking: we 
can hardly apply it to any other building than the Church of St. 
Sophia, and the dedication referred to will then be that of the church 
as rebuilt by Justinian in 562. The point is a very important one, 
because if we can show that the MS. formerly belonged to the prin- 
cipal church in Constantinople, and if we demonstrate its affinity 
in any form with the Ferrar-group, we shall at once see that the 
Calabrian origin to which the Abbé Martin would refer all such 
codices cannot be used as a weapon against many of their singulari- 
ties. A MS. might indeed move eastward from Calabria in the . 
course of time: it is scarcely conceivable that in its earliest days a 
Calabrian MS. should be able to influence a MS. which was in use in 
the leading church of Constantinople. Nor will it be maintained 
that such singularities of ecclesiastical lection as the transfer of the 
Agony in the Garden from Luke to Matthew are mere localisms in 
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- seen that they are quite consistent with the statements previously | 
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the light of what has been stated above. In fact the rubricator of our 
MS. has carefully noted every place where there was a discontinuity 
in the lesson to be read by such notes as {ire Eusrpooey rd oypetov 
TovTo. Kal émovvaipas tAnpwoov éxeioe. But he adds no such note, I 
think, in Matt. xxvii. or Luke xxii. from which we may infer that he 
did not find the arrangement foreign to the custom of the church; it 
must then have been more than a 4ocad peculiarity of arrangement. 
And indeed it is well known to be a common lection-order. Assum- 
ing that the original home of the MS. has been rightly defined, it may 
be interesting to note a few of the festivals which are kept, in order 
that comparison may be made with what is commonly called Con- 
stantinople usage: for example, we have 


Matt. ii. 13-23. Sunday after David the prophet, Joseph who was 


Christmas. warned of God, and James the 
Lord's brother. 
Matt. iv. 17-23. (January —.) Gregory of Nyssa. 
Matt. vi. 14-21. S. Flavianus & Leo, Pope of Rome. 
Matt. x. 16-25. Maccabees and other martyrs. 
Matt. x. 37-xi. 1. S. Timotheus. 
Matt. xi. 2-15. Finding of the head of the Baptist. 
Matt. xi. 25-30. SS. Saba and Euthymius «ai eis 7y7- 
pa. povaxo. oe 

Luke xxi. 8—-? (Sept. 20). S. Eustathius. 
John xiv. 15-? (May 11). eis 76 yevéOdov THs woAEws. : 
John xv. 1-16. (Sept. 2). S. Mamas. ; 
John xv. 17-? (April 26). S. Basil martyr. : 
John xvii. 11-? A€yerat pera THY Kupiaxiy Tov ayiwv 





mpuv eis THY yevonevyy otvodov Trav 

dyiwv mpwv kata Sevypov : (memo- i 

rial of the synod of Constantinople . 4 

of 536). | 
The above are some of the scattered liturgical notes; it will be 


made, for Constantinople is just the city to have its birthday kept, | 
and the Synod against the Monophysites to which allusion is made i 
was held in that city. The same synod is commemorated shortly | 
after July 16th in the menology transcribed on the palimpsest leaves 
of the book, but here it is pvypy ris év KlaoAe ovvddov xara SeBypov 
tov SvgceBois; the omission of the name is therefore suggestive. E 
Notice also in John x. 21 a special lesson eis pvnpy rev ey dyios 
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BaciXéwv Kwvoraytivov Kai éXévys. While we are on this point, the 
structure of the menology, it may be worth while to notice that the 
memorials preserved on the palimpsest leaves of Cod. 561 seem to 
indicate that they came from a Cretan MS. At all events we find 


Sept. 18. Eumnius, Bishop of Gortyna. 
Dec. 23. The holy martyrs in Crete. 
July 4. Andreas, Bishop of Crete. 


But these are perhaps insufficient as indications, for the menology is 
a full one, and commemorates a bishop from Gaza, one from Catania, 
martyrs of Cyzikus, etc. The fact is, the whole subject of these eccle- 
siastical calendars needs sifting to the bottom, and the more we look 
into the matter, the less shall be likely to build upon single and 
isolated points. 

To return to our description of the body of the MS. There are 
16 lines to the page. The handwriting may be referred to the 
eleventh century, or a little later. We come now to the considera- 
tion of the possible relations subsisting between this MS. and the 
Ferrar-group. The first similarity is the already indicated transpo- 
sition of Luke xxii. 43, 44 into Matthew xxvi. between 39 and 4o. 
In this it follows the reading of the groups with some:itacisms cor- 
rected, but adds the words at the end kat [dvacras dad ris rpoceryijs] 
épxerat which belong to Luke xxii. 45, and are found there even in 
our copy. Here then we have an important question. Are we justi- 
fied in inferring from the additional fragment, that the whole passage 
is a lectionary transposition from Luke; or should we say that the 
passage does not really belong to Luke, and the added words are a 
scribe’s reminiscence. To avoid introducing the whole discussion of 
the verses in Luke, it is sufficient to remark that in the additional 
verse our text does but follow the custom of many lectionaries: and 
I am inclined to believe, though I cannot prove it, that it represents 
in this the earlier form ‘from which the Ferrar-group is derived. It 
would thus confirm the general belief that the transposition is due 
merely to lectionary usage, but would furnish no additional evidence 
for the verses in times earlier than the earliest lectionaries. It should 
be noted that the Eusebian number belonging to the passage is 
found at the right place in Luke just as it is in so many other MS. 

Tischendorf has stated in his note on Matt. xxvi. 40 that the 
Leicester Codex has also carried over the additional verse in Luke ; 
this must be a mistake, and is expressly denied by Scrivener, and 
not mentioned by Ferrar. So much for the most striking peculiarity 
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in our MS. The next point to notice is that it deviates from the 
Ferrar-group in its total omission of the Pericope de adultera, which 
they insert at the end of Luke xxi. This is probably an intentional 
correction: in fact, we shall find that in a very large number of cases 
our copy has been reduced into close relationship and agreement 
with the common texts, so that we have to trace its affinity with the 
Ferrar-group in curious points of harmony, which survive rather than 
in the insertion of whole sections, or the consensus of a mass of 
readings. For example, Ferrar makes a great point of the fact that 
in Luke ix. 30 his four codd. have pwvojs, while in verse 33 they all 
read pwoyns: now our MS. shows the same peculiarity. In fact, it 
agrees with 13—69—346 in its spelling of Moses in 16 cases which I 
have noted as against eight cases in which it differs from them. It 
should not be forgotten that our collations of the Ferrar-group need 
revising, according to the Abbé Martin ; and the agreement may often 
be closer than we assume. 

Another point of interest is the singular and suggestive reading in 
Matt. xiii. 35, dmws wAnpwhh 7d pyOev da “Hoaiov rot xpopyrov, which 
is found in 13-124-346 (69 hiat), and according to the critical 
apparatus of Tischendorf the only other authorities extant are the 
Sinaitic Codex, the cursives 1, 33, 253 (Ferrar gives the last as 
230, probably by mistake) and some Ethiopic MSS. 


In Mark xiv. 41 it agrees with the Ferrar-group in reading déxe . 


70 té\os. This reading is found in several other cursives (six in Tisch.) 
and with expansion in Codex Bezz. 

In Mark xii. 7 we have éxetvoe 5 of yewpyot elrov Oeardpevos airiv 
épxopevov wpds éavrovs, which is almost exactly the reading of the 
Ferrar-group. 

In Luke xiv. 24 the addition is made of the sentence woAAol yap 
elow KAntot, dALyou 8 éxAexrot, with the same company. 

In Luke xxii. 47 our cod. adds rotro yap onpetov deduxet abrois. “Ov 
av dryjow, airés éorw. With the single substitution of dédwxev, this 
is the reading of the Ferrar-group. ; 

These instances, however, are no sufficient proof of any internal 
connexion between Cod. 561 and the Ferrar archetype; for many 
of them are supported by other good authority, uncial and cursive ; 
what they do suffice for is to show that at any rate the readings of 
the Ferrar-group cannot be despatched. with the word Calabrian. 

There are not a few remarkable readings in which Cod. 561 agrees 
with single members of the Ferrar-group: the following may be 
taken as examples. It agrees with the Milan MS. in adding Matt. 
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vii. 7 at the close of Mark xi. 26, and in Matt. vii. 27 in reading 
mpocéxopav, in Matt. xviii. 11 in adding {yrjoa xai before cHca, in 
inserting évwmov tov pad. adrod in John xxi. 24, and in many other 
places. 

It agrees with the Leicester Codex in reading oixias for Oepareias in 
Matt. xxiv. 45, 2 reading which is also found in the Sinaitic Cod. 

It shows also the diffusion of many forms which one would be 
tempted to think mere localisms ; supported in many cases by mem- 
bers of the Ferrar-group, such are the combination of a preposition 
into a single word with its object, as diarotro (Matt. xxiii. 34 e¢ pas- 
sim, cf. Cod. Leic.), rporpoowmov (Mark i. 2 e¢ passim), petaratra 
(John iii. 22, and elsewhere with Leicester Codex). 

Cf. rpwi (Mark xiv. 72), gwodrov (Luke xii. 50 e¢ passim), and 
sometimes the unnecessary decomposition of a word, as &:’tAiLovres 
(Matt. xxiii. 24), éfdwéoreAav (Luke xx. 11), pefépunvevdpevov 
(John i. 39 e¢ passim), pndiv (Matt. xxviii. 18, and frequently), 
paxért, wnde, (Mark ii. 2, and frequently), ov8é pay (Mark vi. 5, and 
so Leicester and Milan Codd.). And although the text is singularly 
clear of itacism, it preserves a few which are very peculiar, such as 
aixidvav (Matt. xii. 34; xxiii. 33; Luke iii. 7), Oponobe (Matt. xxiv. 
6), npav (Matt. xxi. 35), poByobe (almost always), aéyvy (Luke iii. 
9 (with Cod. 13), and Matt. iii. 10), daipovres (Luke xxii. 63), da/pes 
(John xviii. 23). ypdadyre for ypddyra: in John xxi. 24, with Leicester 
and Vienna Codices. 

Amongst those readings which are most its own we may mention 
John vii. 8, 6 xAnpos 6 éuds for 6 Kaipos 6 éuds where the error involves 
an uncial text with itacisms. In Luke xvi. 6 the MS. has xdBous for 
Barovs, the scribe having either directly substituted one Hebrew 
measure (the cab) for another (the bath), a dry measure for a liquid 
one, or having corrected with some intelligence a faulty text. The 
latter supposition seems the more correct one, if we compare the 
Vienna MS., which has xarovs corr. to Baérovs. It is easy to see how 
xdrovs could arise in any text ; and a B placed over the line to correct 
might easily be put in the wrong place. This would show some 
affinity in origin between the two MSS. referred to. The same read- 
ing xéBovs is found in Codex Bez (as a correction), and in the 
lectionary 48” (from Mt. Athos). 

In John v. 2 our MS. reads Bn6fa0a with XL. 33 and Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort. This reading is the more astonishing as our 
text goes on with the troubling of the water after the manner of the 
Textus Receptus. 
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But the strangest of all is an inserted passage attached to ‘the 
account of the paying of the tribute money in Matt. xvii. 24-27, 
which runs as follows: 


"EdOdvrwv 82 airav cis Karepvacip wpeeie of ra SBpayna AapBa- 
vovres oa) Térpp kal elxrov: 6 diddoxados tiv ob redel Ta dipayya; ays 

& Ilérpos: vai- xai dre eionAOov eis tiv oixiav mpoigbacer airév 6 Is 
A€éywv> ri vor Soxel, ciwov> ot Bacrrels THs yis amd tivwy AapBavover 
réhy 7 Kivoov ; ard tov vidv aitav 4 ard trav adorpiov; A€éya abrd 6 
Ilérpos+ dad rv GdXorpiwv: epy air@ 6 Is- apdye eAevOepot ciow of 
viol; épy Sipwv> vat A€yet 6 Io- dds ob Kat od cds GAAdrpwos abron: 
iva 8¢ py cxavdariowpey adrors, ropevbels cis OdAaccav Bade eynioeper 
kat tov dvaBdvra. rp@rov ixOiv Gpov Kai dvotgas Td oripe aitrav etpyoes 
éxet orarnpa éyxeipevov* éxeivov AaBov dds abrois avr éuov Kai cov. 


The foregoing passage has many singularities ; in the 25th verse it 


comes very near to the Curetonian reading (which has Simon) in add- 
ing the name of the speaker ; it agrees again with the Curetonian and 
a number of other authorities in reading dre eiojAOov. At the close 
of the last verse we again find a Western reading in the inserted éxe?, 
which, however, seems only an anticipation of the word éxetvov, which 
follows. The following points will be noticed as unique: (a) the 
addition of éyxeiyevov after crarjpa; (8) the turning of the sentence 
“Then are the children free” into a question ; and (y) the addition 
of the sentences “Simon said Yea.: Jesus saith, Then do thou give 
also as being an alien to them.” 

This last passage, if a gloss, is one of the most remarkabie that 
I have ever seen; and it deserves very careful consideration, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that our MS. presents no other expressions 
or paraphrases worth notice but has been throughout brought into 
close agreement with the common tradition. 

The first question that arises concerns the meaning of the added 
passage. To this the answer seems to be that there was a want ot 
harmony between the question “ Does not your Master pay roeeataae 
ma?” and the conclusion “Give to them for thee and for me.’ 
Something seemed necessary to explain why Peter should pay, and 
this is furnished by the sentence in our text. While, however, we 
may admit this as a possible explanation, viz., that Peter pays because 
he also is outside a certain circle (d\Adrpios abrGy), we have no fur- 
ther light thrown upon the nature of the tribute, the mode of its col- 
lection, nor its destination. This temple-tax or soul-money was made 
over by law to Jupiter Capitolinus after the fall of Jerusalem. 
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The following are the principal variants found in the first fifteen 


chapters of Matthew, the standard of reference being the en s 


Matt. 





edition of 1550 (Scrivener’s reprint). 





OBB | "lwBnd bis. 

*ABia | *ABiad dis. 

om. tov before rupiov 

maparyevovro| maparywvovTat 

eimre | elev avros 

abroy | rw payor 

om. rou before xupiov 

émt rns "lovdaas | em 
*lovdacav 

kaprous &fiovs | Kaproyv 
dévov 

om. kat before 4 a&nvn 

add émow pov after traye 

mapadadacoiay | rapa, 
Oadaccay 

om. 5 *Incous 

add yeveo@a: after Suas 

Odnv thy yar. o. ts | 6 is 
6A. THY Yar. 

. 24, Gwnrder | é&nAdev 

. wevOourres | add vuy 

Vv. 12, om. obtw... Suwy 

v. 13, éav de | add kat 

v. 28, abrns | abrny 

v. 30, BAnOn eis ye. | eis ye. 
dredOn 

6s av dwodvon | mas 6 
GmroAvwy 

€ppein | éppnOn 

om. gov 

iuarioy | add cov 

€ppeOn | éppnOn 

Tous pigouyras | Tos pe- 
cove. 

&deAqous | peAous 

év ros odpavos | odpamos 

mpocexere | + d& 

tTwv wmdatewy éorwres 
mpovevxer0as|Twy mAa- 
Tiwy éoTrwres Kat mpo- 
cevxopevor (stc) 

dgreper | dpiamev 

om. év Te pavepw 

€0vn | add rou koopouv 

pntwor | pntovow 

om. torw 

odtos | obrws 


i. 5; 
it 
i. 22, 
ii. I, 
ii. 8, 
ii. 13, 
ii. 15, 
ii, 22, 


iii. 8, 


. 10, 
. 10, 


iv. 18, 
19, 
+ 23, 


Vv. 32, 


Vv. 33; 
v. 39, 
Vv. 40, 
V. 43, 
V. 44, 


Vv. 47» 
v. 48, 
vi. I, 
vi. 5, 


vi. 12, 
vi. 18, 
vi. 32, 
vii. 6, 
vii. 9, 





it) 


_ Matt. vii. 14, dre orevn | Te orevn 


vii. 18, morery | rornoar dis. 

vii. 21, év obpavois | év rors odpavors, 
add at the end oéros 
eloeAeucerat eis Thy Ba- 
oiActav Twv oipavwv 

Vii. 24, Tv oiktay adtou | abrou 
7. oi. 

vii. 27, peyadn | add opodpa 

vii. 28, Tous Aovyous | raytas Tous 
Aoy. 

vii. 29, add at the end aitay kas 
of papioaror 

viii. 2, eA@wy | rporedOwv 

Vili. 5, eloerdovti Se Te td] ciged- 
Oovros Se adrov 

viii. 9, mopevOnte | wopevou 

Vili. 10, &coAovdovew | add adreo 

Vili. 11, &vaxAOnoovrar | dvakdy- 
OnoovTra 

viii. 13, éxarovrapxy | éxarovrap- 
xn, add at the end kal 
brootpepas 5 éxarov- 
Tapxos eis Tov oikoy 
abrov év aitn Ty ape 
ebpev abroy dyiavovta 

viii. 14, BeBAnuerny| add ém eAwwns 

viii. 15, abrors | adrp 

Vili, 20, «Avy | KAwerpy 

viii. 21, GareAOewv kat Oawat | dred- 
Oew Oaas 

viii. 27, om. kal before dvepnor 

viii. 28, €A@ovrt abr | €AGovros abrou 
Tepyeonver | Tadapnvev 
ix. 18, om. abrows after AaAouyTos 
dpxwv €rOwy | dpxwy tis 
eineAOwy 
ix. 22, éowOn | iadn 
ix. 27, vie 549 | xupre vie 5a 
ix. 31, év dAn tn yn éx. | eds 
bAnv tH ynv ex. 
ix. 36, éxAcAvueva: | doxvApevor 
X. 4, Kavavrns | kavavatos 
*Iovdas | add 6 
x. 8, Aempous kadap. ver. eyerp 
| ver. ey. Aem. Kad. 
X. 10, paBdov | paBdous 
























Matt. x. 12, add at end Aeyovres eipnyn 


Ty oiky TouTp 

x. 15, kat Touoppwy | % Touoppas 

. 19, wapadidwou | rapadwowouw 

x. 26, dere kexaAuppevor| cuyKer. 

éorw 

28, poBnOnre | poBnode 

poBnOnre (sec) | poBewbe 

X. 33, adrov Kayw | kayw abroy 

- 42, puxpou | puxpour (sic) 

xi. 16, wmasdapiors | wards 
év &yop. xaOnu. | Kabnu. 
év Gyop. 
ératpos | érepos 
X. 21, BnOcadav | BynOcaida 
X. 23, éywovro | éywero 

xii. 2, iSovres | add adrous 

xii. 6, peor | weCov 

xii. 8, kat Tov caBB. 6 vios Tou dy 
| 6 vios rod dy. kas Tov 
oaBB. 

xii. 10, tqv xewpa éxwv Enpay | 
exes éxwv thy XeEIpa 
e=npaymerny 

xii. 12, woow ovv | add waddov 

xii. 13, érewov | éxrewve 

xii. 14, oupB. eA. kar’ ad. éerd. | 
ekeA. oupB. eA. Kar’ 
aur. 

xii. 20, 0d oBeoe: | ob un oBeon 

xii. 21, ev rey dvop. | om. év 

xii. 22, rpoonvex6n | add ry td 

TupArov Kar Kwpoyv | Kw. 
kat Tu. 

xii. 29, diaprace: | Siapracn 

xii. 34, exsByev | alxidvwv 

xii. 35, Tns xapdias | add abrov 

7a, ayaba | om. ra, 

xii. 44, cecapwuevoy | ceocapw- 
pevoy (sic) 

xiii. 2, eis ro rAooy | om. To 

xiii. 3, éAaAnoey abros woAda | 
éAade: abrois 

omeipe | omeiper 

xiii. 4, Ta werewa | add tov od- 
pavov 

xiii. 7, éwecev | érecav 

xiii. 14, év abrors | abros 

xiii. 15, doe | dow adrov 

emistpepwor kar iacopar | 
émorpepoucr kat iacoua 

xiii. 16, dxove: | dxovoverw 


tal 


* 


- 4 


= 


=_ 


= 
=H 
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Matt. xiii. 19, cunevros | cumovtos 


“ xiii. 21, yevouerns de | eita yev. 

“ xiii. 22, rov wAovrou | Tov xoopou 
added on margin by 
first hand 

“ xiii. 23, add at end 5 éxwyv dra 

dxovew, dxoverw 

xiii. 25, doweipe | éxeomeipe 

“ xiii. 28, elroy | Aéyouow 

xiii. 29, om. ta (i(ana expi(wonre 

“ xiii. 30, dpere ovvaviaverda|apere: 
ovvavgtavecde 

eis Secuas | decua 

“ xiii, 33, abros | add Aeyw 

“ xiii, 34, d1a Tov pod. | dia "Hoatov 
Tov Epo. 

“ xiii. 40, earaxquerau | kacerat 

“ xiii. 42, Badovow | BaddAovew 

“ xiii. 43, of Suc. exAap. | exAap. of Sure. 

“ xiii. 49, of &yyeAoe | add rou Geov 

“ xiii. 52, eis rnv Bac. | év ty Bas. 

“ xiii. 55, “Iwons | "leon 

& xiii, 56, om. robTw 

“ xiv. 12, cwua | add abrov- note 
that the margin has by 
the first hand wrwpa 
for cwpa. 

“ xiv. 13, dwo twv mwodewy | dro 
Tacwy Twy TOA. 

“ xiv. 15, xopas | add kucrp 

“ xiv. 19, Kat AaBwy | om. kas 

ebAoynee | nvAoynce 

“ xiv. 25, dwnAde | HAGE 


_ © xiv, 26, és nv. Oad. mepir. | 


wepix. ext Thy Gad. 
“ xiv. 28, mpos ge éAGew | éAdew 
pos oe 
“ xiv. 35, adroy | rov iw 
* xiv. 36, povov | kav povoy 
« xv. 18, éfepxeras | eepxovrat 
“ xv. 25, mpocexuver | mpocexuyygey 
% xv. 30, Kwpous KuAdAous | Kv. Ko. 
“ xv. 31, Tous dxAous | Tov dxAou 
“ xy. 32, elxe | ehrer abros 
éxAov | add rovroy 
“ xv. 33, épnuia | épnusas 
“ xv. 36, om. éwra 
Beare | e5:80v 
we dxAw | Tos dxAors 
© xv. 38, rerpaxixircoe = avdpes | 
doe dy. Ter. | 


& xv. 39, éveBn | dveBn 
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Notes. 


—~—- 


Lgnatiana, 


BY PROF. J. RENDEL HARRIS, A.M. 
I. 


N p. 84 of Vol. I. of his ‘Ignatius,’ Lightfoot remarks as follows 
upon the lost Latin MS. of the Ignatian Epistles, known as 
Montacutianus from its owner, Bishop Montague : — 

“‘T find in this MS. some words which seem to me to be significant. 
After the table of contents at the end of the Acts of Martyrdom, 
and before the commencement of the Correspondence with the Vir- 
gin and St. John (¢.e., at the end of the translated portion of the 
Ignatian collection), the scribe writes ‘Consummatori bonorum Deo 
gratias.’ Does not this look like an ejaculation of thanksgiving on 
the part of the translator at the completion of his task? There is 
therefore good reason for believing that this MS. with its marginal 
glosses closely represented the version in the form in which it came 
from the hands of the translator.” 

It seems obvious that the ejaculation of thanksgiving to which 
Lightfoct refers has nothing to do with the translator but is itself a 
translation of a scribe’s verse. Consummatori evidently stands for 
ouvredcory, and so the verse is at once made. For instance, let us 
compare Cod. Reg. 2283 (I give the numbers and descriptions from 
Montfaucon’s Paleography) ; here we find the subscription 

TO ovvtedcorh Tov Kady Epywv* dyiv: 

This MS. was written in a.D. 1308 by Walter of Bergamo. 

- Somewhat similar is the following which Montfaucon gives from a 


copy of the Ascetica of S. Basil preserved in the Basilian Library at 


some: — ddga 7G tAYpwrD Ta Kadov. 


This MS. apparently bears the date 1105. 


The exact subscription of the Montacute MS. is found in Cod. 
Reg. 2458 as follows : — 


TG owredcoty Tav KadOv Ged xdpts. 
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This MS. is dated 1286. It is upon cotton paper and contains the 
lives of certain saints. 

It appears likely from what has been stated that the Greek MS. 
from which the Montacute translation was made may yet be identi- 
fied by its subscription ; certainly some one ought to examine Cod. 
Reg. 2458 carefully. From the current forms of subscription we 
should not expect the missing Greek MS. to be earlier than the 
12th century. 


II. 


Under Quotations from the Ignatian Epistles (Vol. I. p. 203) a 
reference is made to Anastasius the Sinaite as follows : — 

Hodegus. 2 (Patrol. Graec. LXXXIX. p. 196, ed. Migne). rot 
dyiov “lyvariov émurxdrov “Avruxeias+ édoate pipytiy yéverOa tov 
maBovs Tov Geot pov. (Rom. 6.) 

It should be noted that the very same reference is made again 
by Anastasius three pages further on, with two various readings as 
follows: insert pe after gacare and read ypwv for pov. It is easy 
to see how pe dropped before pipyryy. 


III. 


On pp. 204-210 Lightfoot gives the Ignatiana from the Parallela 
Sacra of S. John of Damascus. These are given under two heads. 
A. Parallela Vaticana from a MS. used by Lequien in his edition 
of John of Damascus. 8B. Parallela Rupefucaldina also used in 
part by Lequien; to which Lightfoot adds a single passage from 
Cotelier’s Patres Apostolici which is taken from the same MS. Con- 
cerning these extracts Lightfoot remarks, “The above extracts are 
taken from Lequien, with the exception of the last, which is given by 
Cotelier, from C/aromontanus, a MS. which seems closely to resemble 
the Rupefucaldinus. One or two extracts given by Lequien have 
been overlooked by previous editors of Ignatius.” 

Certainly Lightfoot is right in identifying the two MSS. in question 
with one another; and in my recently published Fragments of Philo 
Judaeus I have pointed out that the MS. in question is to be found 
in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham, and a glorious MS. it is, 
deserving of much careful study. But it should be noted that 
amongst the printed extracts there is one which Lightfoot himself 
has overlooked. It runs as follows in the Vatican Parallels, and 
should be added under the title « vii. p. 566. - 

mokrAa ppovad év Ged, GAN’ epavrdv perpd, iva py & Kavyjoa dard- 
Awpat. 
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The extract stands without a name to it and is followed without 
intermission by the following sentence: xai ’Adapy wort tov mpowdropa 
5 éxOpds rapackevdcas icobeiav pavracOivar, eéjveyxe wapadeicov Kai 
pexpts ddov mOpévwv Karyyaye. 

The first of these extracts is found in Trall. 4; the second I shall 
show presently to be from Nilus. 

But, further, there are indications in the printed text that the 
printed Rupefucald extracts do not contain all that Lequien obtained 
from the MS. He very seldom reprinted an extract which he had 
already given under the Vatican Parallels ; for example, in giving the 
extract under 7. xiii. p. 650, he notes on the margin, ‘Iyvariov. R. et 
Mel., which I take to mean that he found this passage ascribed to 
Ignatius in the Rupefucald MS. and in Antony Melissa. 

Under z. x. p. 642 Leq. notes as follows :— 

‘“‘ Haec Melissa perinde Ignatio tribuit: nec aliunde accipi potu- 
erunt, quam ex alterutra epistola ad Polycarpum: cum tamen in 
neutr4 occurrant: sed nec in epistola ad Antiochenos ad quam per- 
tinere feruntur in Cod. Rup.” 

Lightfoot does not note this, although he remarks that the passage 
is found in Antony Melissa. This is sufficient to show that the Rupe- 
fucald extracts are imperfectly given by Lightfoot, even from the 
printed text. 

When we turn to the MS. itself we see this more clearly. Perhaps’ 
the best plan will be to set down the corrections in order to Light- 
foot’s texts. 


1. Vatican Parallels. 
Add the titles as printed by Lequien as follows : — 
a, ix. “Iyariov. 
a, Xviii. rod dy. "Lyv. éx ris mpos "Edec. 
a. xxi, ‘Iyvariov. 
«. xvii. “Iyvariov. 
Tov avrod pds TloAvKaprov Sptpvys 
TOU avrov 
€. xxviii. rod dyiov ‘Tyvariov. 
x. vii. No title. 


T. x. “Iyvariov. 
mw. Xiii. “Tyvariov. 
o. xi. ‘Iyvariov. 
v. ix. ?Iyvariov. 
x iv. “Iyvariov. 


And the passage previously alluded to (x. vii.) must be added. 
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2. Rupefucald Parallels. 

On p. 206: omit the heading é« ris airys from the second extract 
from Trallians. 

Under 6. xxxiv. correct the transcription of Lequien by adding rod 
before xowod, omitting rod before Oecd and 7d before zAciov. 

Under 8. x. should be added the following sentence which is found 
on f. 139 b of the MS. 

rod dyiov “Iyvariov: ob wav tpadya rH airy éumAdorpy Oepareverat. 

On p. 206 (7th line from end) add od before yewpyei, which is an 
accidental omission of Lequien. 

On p. 208 correct the second heading by omitting zpés Mayvy- 
gious, — 

On p. 209 under z. xxxvii. add from Rup. f. 243 as follows : — 

tod dy. "Iyvariov rot Geopdpov pds tov dywv ToAvKaprov* et Tis 
Swarat év dyveia pévew cis TYyY THs GapKds TOD KU év dxavxnoig pevérw* 
kat éav yvwoOH mredv Tod émoxdrov EpOaprar> wrpérea SE rois yapovus 
kat Tais yapoupevars pera yvopuns Tod émrxdrov THv Ewow oreicOat ° 
iva 5 ydpos 7 Kara. 6 Kai py Kar’ aicypay érBupiav. 

mpos "Avrioxeis* Tlapbevias fvyév pndevi emirifet. ermurpades yap rd 
mpaypa kat Svapvdaxtov Kal paduora Grav Kar dvdyKyy yiverat * 

ek THs adTHS emvoTodHs* ToIs vewrépors émerpére yapelv rplv 7 SuepOa- 
poor «is éraipas. 


Insert also on the same page under 7. xl. from Rup. f. 245 the - 


sentence which the Vatican Parallels give under =. xiii. : 

"Tyariov’ xpyfw mpaérytos év @ xatradverar 6 dpywv Tod aidvos rovrou 
SiaBoros. 

Insert on the same page under oc. iv. from Rup. f. 254b the sen- 
tence found under o. xi. in the Vatican Parallels, with the heading 
be aaa Tov Beodbpow : ot wapaucat Ta TvevpariKa mpacoev ov dSivavrat, 
ovre ot arvEevpaTiKot 7a. oa apKtKka. 

On the same page under x. xxi. change the édeciovs in title to 
payvyciovs. It is an error of Lequien’s. 

On the same page under x. xxi. insert from Rup. f. 278 the sen- 
tence given in the Vatican Parallels under x. iv.: rod adrod é ris 
apos TloAvkaprov. 

xptoriavds Eavrod éfovaiav odk exer* GAAG TE Dew oxordle. 

On the same page under the last extract add the title as given in 
Rup. 275 b. 

tov dy. "lyvar. éx ris tpds Mayvycious! émrroAjs. 





1 The name is, I think, abbreviated in the MS. 
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It is probable that a careful examination of Cod. Rup. would 
bring to light other corrections, but these are all that I have noted 
thus far. They require certain corresponding alterations to be made 
in the critical apparatus of the Epistles, but these it is not necessary 
to repeat. 

The next thing to be noted is the additions that should be made 
to the quotations from Damascene Parallels from the text of Cod. 
Reg. 923 to which I have also drawn attention in the Philo-fragments. 
The importance of this text will appear at once when we recall that 
for Ignatius, as for many other fathers, z¢ is the only known uncial 
authority. It covers in its extracts very nearly the same ground as 
the Vatican Parallels, as the following series of extracts will show : — 

3- Extracts from Parallels in Cod. Reg. 923. 

f. 72. rod dylov "Iyvariov. 

ovdév éorw dpevov eipyvys, év 7 Tas woAEuos KaTapyeirat. 

£. 73 b. “Iyvariov. 

79 Kaioapr trordyyrte, év ols axivduvos 4 trorayy. 

f. 191 b. rod dyiov lyvariov xpos Spupvaious: wadvres TO ervrkdrw axo- 
Aovdetre ws "Tyvods Xpurrds 7G warpi: kal rG mperBurepiw ws Trois dao- * 
o7oAors* Tos 5é Siaxdvous évrpérecGe (cod. évrpererGar) ws Geod évroAnv: 
pdels xupis erurxdrov te mpacoérw tev dvyKovtwy eis tiv éxxAnoiav * 
éxeivn BeBaia eixapioria HycicOw, 4 bd Tov éxicxorov otoca* drou éav 
ava 6 éxicxomos, éxet 76 (cod. tw) zAnOos Arw, Gomwep, Grou av xpirrds 
"Inoods éxet ) xaboAuKy éxxAynoia: od« éfov éore xwpis Tov éxicKdrov oetT 
Barrifay ore Gydrew (sic) moety> GAN’ 6 Gv exeivos Soxyudoy ToT Kai 
TO Oe@ eddpecrov: 6 tysdv éxicKorov tro Oeod reripnrat. - 

apos [loAvKaprov. 

mavras Bdorale, ds kai oe & Kipios* mdvrwv dvéxov év dydry* mpo- 
cevyais oxdrale Gdtadeirros* airod cWverw trelova is Exes * ypyydpel, 
dxoipntov (Cod. dxupynrov) avetua Kexrnpéevos. 

mavrwv Tas vooous (cod. vécaous) Bdorale, ds réAeos 6 AOAnTHs* 
Srov TAelov KOTos, TOAL Képdos* Kadovs pabyras éay didr7s, Xapis Tor OvK 
xrat* paAdAov Tors areHerrépovs (cod. daBerrepous) ev mpgorytt tzd- 
Tagce’ Ov TaV Tpadua TH aiTH eurAdorpy Oepareverar. Tovs tapofvopous 
év edxats made’ 51a rovro capKiKds ef Kat mvevparixds tva Ta pawdperd 
got eis mpdowrov Kohaxedys (Cod. Kodaxeves) Ta 5? ddpara aire. iva co 
havepw7, iva pydevis retry. 

f. 151. tov dyiov ‘Tyvariov. 

Kav éppwpévos (cod. épwuevos) & Ta Kata Oedv, wAcidv pe Set poPei- 
cba, Kai mpocéxew trois eixy pvodciv (cod. pucwovow) pe* éracvodvres 
yap pe paorryovow,. 
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f. 216. The ascription of this next passage is doubtful for the fol- 
lowing reasons ; we have as follows : — 

Tov dyiov "lyvariov tod Oeopdpov pds Tpaddeiss re ds dvOos xdprou 
mapeAedoetrat* dvérekev yap 6 yAws ov TO Kavownve Kal ébjpaver Tov 
xdprov kat 7d dvOos airod éférerey kal 4 edxpercia tov mpoowrou aro- 
Aero* ovrws Kat 6 rAovatos év Tals Topeiats adrod papavOyjcerat. 

Tov aitod "Tyvariov: rokdd ppovd ev Pew GAN’ euavrdv perpO iva py 
ev kavynoet dro\Awpat. 

Netdov* ywEf+ Kai Adam woré xré. 

Now here the title ‘Ignatius to Trallians’ is attached to the continu- 
ation of a passage from the epistle of James which has preceded. 
We must infer either that a passage of Ignatius has dropped, whose 
title survives here ; or that this is the misplaced title of the following 
passage to which an additional title has therefore become necessary. 

f. 278. rot dyiou ‘lyvariov rpds ToAvKaprov. 

sapbeviag tvyov popbert émcribet (cod. treribe) * émorpadéis yap TO 
xrqpa. kat SuopvAaxtov, Sray Kat avayxyv oom. 

Tois veois éxitpere yapelv, mpiv SuapGapacw eis érépas. 

f. 286 b. rod dyiov “Iyvariov mpés “Pwpaiovs. 

xentw mpacryros, év 7 Karadverat 6 dpxwv Tod aidvos Tovrov SidBoXos. 

f. 308 b. rod dyiou “Iyvariov pis "Edecious. 

Of Gapkikol Ta mvevpariKa mpdooev ov Sivayrat, ovde of mvevpariKot 
Th CAPKiKa Gorep ovde H iets TA THS Amorias Ode H amoTia TA TIS 
miorews. 

f. 346 b. tov dyiov Tyvariov. 

poses tpav xara. rod wAnciov éxérw Te* py Goppas Sore rots eOve- 
ov, iva pip Oe éALyous appovas Td EvOcov tAHIos PrAacgpypyrat. 

f. 373. Tod dylov Iyvariov. 

xptoriavos Eavrov eLovciay odx exer, GAAL TH Oe oxordfe (cod. cxo- 
Ader). 

f. 350b. Bacwrciov (sic) zpos ToAvcaprov. 

orn pains ds dxuwv turropevos* peydAov ort aOAnrod SéperOa 
Kal vuxay* jsdduora 5 Evexe Oeov mavra. Set pas dropevev. 

The chief features of interest in the foregoing are the ascription 
of the two passages on virginity to Polycarp ; Rup. refers them to 
the epistle to the Antiochenes. It is possible that the reference is 
to a lost letter of Ignatius to Polycarp. 

Notice further the most remarkable ascription of the passage 
xeyl@ mpadrynros xré. to the Epistle to the Romans. Now this is 
referred by Lightfoot to the interpolated epistle to the Trallians, on 
account of the added word dafdAov at the close. But this may be 
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only a question of reading. What we have to notice is that the pas- 
sage is indeed from Trallians, but from that part of Trallians sub- 
joined to the Epistle of Romans in the shorter version. Hence our 
MS. may be regarded as correct in its reference, and we have thus 
- our first testimony to che existence of the shorter version in Greek. 
Nor does there seem any reason to doubt the genuineness of the 
description. For there is no other passage in the neighborhood 
whether of Paul or of Ignatius with which a confusion could arise. 
Hence we are obliged to conclude in favor of the existence of the 
shorter version in Greek or to assume that the title was attached by 
some person who was acquainted with the shorter version in Syriac 
and gave the ascription from his recollection of that version ; for the 
probability is very slight that a wrong ascription being given instead 
of Trallians should light precisely upon Romans instead of any 
other. If we do not then accept the conclusion of the existence of 
a shorter version in Greek, we must at least add to the evidence for 
the currency of the shorter version in Syriac. This conclusion is 
important. 

Then further, with reference to Lightfoot’s remarks on the origin 
and parentage of the Collections of Parallels: Lightfoot says, “In 
the Vatican extracts there is use made of the Long Recension (Ps. 
Trall. 4) as well as of the Middle Form. In the Rochefoucald 
extracts, on the other hand, though the writer quotes the spurious 
epistle to the Antiochenes, there is no distinct example of the use of 
the interpolated epistles.” 

Now I have shown reason to believe that the passage Ps. Trall. 4 
is quoted by all three recensions of Parallels ; and therefore, as far 
as it is concerned, they all quote either from the Long Form or some 
other, and no distinction is to be made between the recensions in 
handling a passage which clearly belongs to the common nucleus. 
And there is reason to believe that this nucleus.took the passage not 
from Trallians, either Middle or Long, but from Romans (Short). 
It seems further that no conclusion can properly be drawn from the 
texts quoted as to the order in which the epistles ought to stand until 
some further investigation has been made with reference to the 
original Parallel-book from which all our recensions are derived. 



















































Notes on the “Lives of the Prophets.” 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 
(Supplementary to a paper on “A Hagiologic MS.,” &c., in the last Journal.) 


Ir has long been known that the “Lives of the Prophets,” of 
which certainly three Greek recensions are now known, is a work 
extant in Syriac. Only the lives of the “four greater prophets,” 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, have been printed ; viz., by 
Nestle in his Syriac Grammar and Chrestomathy, in the Petermann- 
Reuther series, “ Porta Linguarum Orientalium,” Carlsruhe and Leip- 
zig, 1881. Itis there to be found on pages 53-61 (of those numbered 
with Syriac numerals). Nestle derived his text “e tribus codicibus 
Musei Britannici,” but he. does not give the variant readings of the 
three codices. A comparison of Nestle’s text with the Greek recen- 
sion, which I published in the last Journal of this Society, shows that 
this recension and the Syriac are the same treatise, the Greek being a 
translation and the Syriac the original. Naturally there are some 
variants ; and perhaps those of the codices mentioned above might 
help us in determining the true text. The rendering is quite close, 
although idiomatic. It should be stated that other Syriac manuscripts 
of the same composition are known to our American missionaries, as 
extant near Oroomiah, in Persia. 

The following rough comparison is intended merely to show the 
coincidences and differences between the Greek text just mentioned 
and the Syriac text of Nestle. 

Title : The same in both Syriac and Greek, except that the former 
adds “ holy” as an epithet of the prophets, and for xai wot xeivras 
has dude Laslo, “and how they died.” The Syriac title com- 
mences with the ordinary 502, which, of course, would be 
neglected in Greek. After the title, also, the Syriac inserts “‘ Of holy 
Epiphanius bishop of Cyprus.” 

(For the rest of the comparison I shall refer to the Greek by its 
lines and pages as published in the Journal.) 

Page 29, line 1.— Syriac omits & xpogyrys, and has “ Jerusalem” 
for "Iopayd. 

Line 2.— Syr. adds “ with a wood-saw” after eis 8v0.-— For Spvds, 
puyfv Syr. Qnei? lASaj.o, “terebinth of Rogel” ; as if the Greek 
had made a slip in copying from an older MS. dpvds PwyyA, the 
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probable correction, makes far better sense than the present reading, 
besides keeping exactly to the Syriac. 
Lines 3, 4.— Syr. omits 6 Bacrevs. 
(Zine 5, dd\vywpyoas stands for naoJ 2) 
(Page 30, line 1, wai éri stands for uiedaso.) 
(Line 6. — xai seems omitted in the Syr., but only by a difference 
of idiom.) 
Line 7.— For "Heaias, ddvw, Syriac has “ the Jews.” 
Line 8. — Syr. omits 7AGov and eéjpxero 7d Vowp. 
Lines 9, 10. —Syr. omits xara .. . “Tovdaios. 
Line 11. — Syr. adds +6 pvoryprov before yéyovev. 
Line 12.— Syr. has a pronoun in place of rod SAwdp. 
Line 13.— For éoavrus Syr. has “ also after his death.” 


(Zines 14, 15, éxdpeva THs Sdod stands for wal, SS.) 
(Zines 20, 21, the Syriac uses an expanded phrase with two differ- 
ent words to express concealment: “ unknown to the many of the 


people, but hidden from all the people,” in a style which the Greek 
_ could express but awkwardly by repeating éyvoovpevov.) 


(Line 22, ef Aidorias is Low <y in Syr.) 

Line 23. — Syr. omits rois BaBudwvins. 

(Zine 26, For dxapzov, Syr. has “that he should not bear (fruit) 
sons.”’) 

Lines 26, 27, For qpépas Syr. has dpas, and omits xai éréxewa. 

(Zine 30, ris Kyoews is Aas in Syr.) 

Line 31.— Syr. has yep after Higaro. — dAoPpevovoa: airois seems 
to be omitted in the Syr., but may have its explanation in the next: 

Line 32.— For déSavov Syr. has yor Wop ord, “fled from 
them.” 

Line 33. — For épw6 Syr. has (more correctly) Zach) (vei). 
— After xpoxodiAous, Syr. adds, “but the Syrians 1939 Logu” 

Line 35.— For dmiorwv Syr. reads doriSwv (as I conjectured the 
reading might be — see foot note), and adds “ and crocodiles,” using 
the Syriac word just quoted, therefor. 

Line 36. — After Ocparevovow Syr. adds “ And many of the croco- 
diles also he made flee from the waters.” 

Page 31, line 4.— For wepheis ara évdogws xixdAw Syr. has “ laid 















































them up with reverence” (or honor) ; but the difference might be - 
made either by the change of a letter or two, or by the addition of 
a word. — Syr. omits otrus. 

Line 5.— After éxeivys, Syr. adds “in which he was buried.” 

Line 6. — For Grav Syr. reads acavrws (making much better sense, 


and clearing up the obscurity). \ 


Line 9. — For "Apyous Seftot Syr. has LaasaSo. Syr. also omits 
Aedy . . . dvarodxdv, and begins a new paragraph after the word just 


quoted. 
Line 12. — Syr. omits da Swripos Peod x.7.r. to the end of the 
sentence. 


Line 14. — For Kai éws Syr. has Aca rodro éws. 

Lines 14, 15. — The Syr. makes both wapGévov and Bpédos objects 
of révres, but by a pronoun makes zpocxvvotow refer to Bpédos 
alone. 


Line 18. — For Aaod Syr. has: Lase: = vaod ; a much better read- 
ing. The error of the Greek is plain, and that of a copyis?. 


Line 20. — For é Syr. has to = &, doubtless the correct 
reading. 

Line 21.— Syr. omits vopobernoa év Sav. 

Line 25.— For iepéwv xpopyrov Syr. has “neither of the priests 
nor of the prophets.” — For éxXexrés Syr. has “servant”; but the 
mistake would be easy if the Syr. were carelessly written. 

d. Lines 30, 31.— rod mpopyrov replaced in Syr. by a pronoun. 

Line 32.— Syr. omits gwrevj. 

Line 36. — Syr. supplies gwreivy in brackets after vepéAy. — Syr. 
omits wepi rév rézov. 

Page 32, line 2. — Syr. omits dua. rovro. 

Line 4. — Syr. omits xai ’Aapav. : 

Line 6.— Syr. omits otros, and adds yijs before Sarnpa ; also, for 


the last has Sarida (| ps9). 


(Line 7, Syr. adds xai before wo\di — idiomatically.) 

Line 11. — For 396 Syr. has Shem. 

Lines 11-13. — Syr. transposes the last two clauses of the sentence 
that ends with Sdpas. 

Line 14. — Syr. would put a stop after tnmebov, and begin the 
next sentence thus: tep@ov yap Kai éorrw. 
Line 15. — Syr. shows that xexpuppévov should be xexpdpevoy ; and 
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the preceding é wérpg should therefore probably be émi wérpq, or 
some similar expression. 


Lines 15, 16.— For Gre . . . épnpwcews Syr. has conn) woos boo 
Losam sod ; “that when it has failed they shall await the 


sickle of desolation.” The Greek evidently represents a somewhat 
different reading ; apparently a mistake in reading one or two Syriac 
letters. 


(Zine 18, tAnppepjoe of the MS. is \e.m9 in the Syr.) 
Line 21.— The piay rdpwow of the MS. is 02980) Us, “lest 


they should rebel”; affording the correction of the Greek to py 
avrapoow (compare dyrapois and cognates). Syr. also omits rots 
“EBpatois. 

Lines 21, 22.— For dvaipeow, Syr. has “as if they would kill 
them.” Some particle or preposition appears to be omitted by the 
Greek copyist. 

Line 22. — Syr. omits & mpodyrns. 

Line 27.— For rots XadSaios Syr. has Lia’. 


Line 29.— Syr. omits ovpavdber, and puts rdre in the preceding 
sentence. For éAeyev 6 ‘IopayA, Syr. has éAeyov (3d pers. plur.). 

Lines 30, 31. — For rév vexpév Syr. has “ dry.” 

Line 32. — Syr. has aidvos expressed before péAAovros; but the 
sense is the same. 

Lines 33, 34.— For ra év “Iepovoadhp x.7.A. to the end of the sen- 
tence, Syr. has “that which was to be wrought in Jerusalem and in 
the midst of the temple ; he was snatched from thence and came to 
Jerusalem for the admonition of those that do not believe” (omitting 
ed). 

Line 35.— Syr. omits xai ri Any to the end of the sentence (on 
next page, ra vy), and has in their place, “As also Daniel said that 
it would be built.” 


Page 33, Ane 5.— For ra xrqvy abrév mdyra, Syr. has (OTL E-2 
OmtLabo asado, i.e., “all their infants and their possessions” 
(or, flocks). 


Line 10. — For otros the Syr. has the name, “ Daniel.” 
Line 11.—— Syr. omits év rf aixpadwoig. 


(Zine 12.— Syr. has je.dhe for Bebapy.) 
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Lines 14, 15.— Syr. omits rov Aadv xai éi, and also omits ‘Iepov- 
oadnp. 

Lines 15, 16. — For xat év vnoredas x.r.A. to end of sentence, Syr. 
has “and in fasting he made himself a Nazarite (5,3.2}) from all 
desirable food.” 

Line 17. — For énpos . . . riw eidéay Syr. has “small (or, spare) in 
body.” 

(Zines 20-24, Syr. has much inversion of words, but nothing really 
different. For doyov ¢uAndoviay Syr. has “love of pleasures (or, 
lusts) of the body”; and for BeAiap, “‘ Satan.”’) 

Line 25.— Syr. omits the whole line. 

Lines 27-29. — Syr. seems to omit dpxovres «al, to reverse exactly 
the position of the next three words, and to omit doeBowres ... 
drokap Bavovres. 

(Zines 29 ff. — There is much minor change of structure, but 
always close rendering of the sense.) 


Line 34. — For éxeyivero 8 air@, Syr. has “And he was in the 


likeness of behemoth.” 

(Zine 35.— For yAdooa Syr. has “ speech,” omitting rod py Aadéiv.) 

Line 36. — Syr. omits vexpov. 

Page 34, dine 1.— Syr. supplies pdvos after Aavud. 

Line 4.— For xat rore dona abrév, Syr. has “ And they did not 
believe him.” 

Lines 5, 6. — Syr. omits mpovevxdpevos . . . tiwrov. 

Lines 7, 8. — Syr. would have a (slight) mark of punctuation after 
éreXéoOy, and none after airg; for é it has érra; and would finish 
the sentence at én. Then it has @¢ for wrévre, and no stop after pyvas. 

Line 11.— For éfopodoyovpevos ro Kvpiw Syr. has “in the time 
of his repentance.” 

Line 15. — Syr. adds Aamyd after Sovos. 

Line 16.— It appears that a full stop should follow dreperpyrev 
(the next sentence extending to éypaya, in line 18). 

Line 17.— Removes stop after Bacwetow, and adds “ of Persia” 
at that place. . 

Lines 21-29. — There is some difference of order, and some omis- 
sion. The Syriac reads (beginning after BaBvAdvos) “ But when it 
burns like fire, it is the end of all the earth. But if waters flow down 
from the south, the people will return to their land. But if blood 
flow down, there will be a murder of Satan in all the earth. And 
the holy*Daniel slept in peace.” 
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The critical instinct sees without much difficulty that variants must 
exist in the Syriac sources which would explain some of the now- 
seeming superabundant matter of the Greek. It seems quite super- 
fluous to enter into an argument to prove the truth of the position 
here taken, -viz., that the Syriac is the original and the Greek a trans- 
lation. That is obvious throughout — at least to one who takes the 
trouble to read them through and compare them. 


Since preparing the above note I have been shown a “ Beschreibung 
der syrischen Handschrift ‘Sachau 131’ auf der KGniglichen Biblio- 
thek zu Berlin,” by Prof. Friedrich Baethgen (in Zeitschrift f. d. 
alttest. Wiss., Jahrgang 6, 1886) of Kiel, in which is some portion of 
the “ Prophetenleben von Epiphanius von Cypern.” That Sachau 
MS. appears, in sundry particulars, to have been derived from the 
same source as some of those newly acquired by the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, as may be seen by comparing my brief account of 
them, heretofore published, with Baethgen’s description. But the 
point here to be noted is that Baethgen assumes the Greek (he seems 
not to know of the different character of the recensions) to be the 
original, and the Syriac the translation. This would be the case, of 
course, were the Greek the production of Epiphanius of Cyprus. 
But the Greek appears to be one of the documents which Dorotheus 
of Tyre translated from the “ Hebrew,” which, at that time, would 
be one of the Aramaic languages; and, as appears by the facts, the 
Syriac. (See the references to Migne, in my article on “A Hagi- 
ologic MS.,” &c.) Had Baethgen read the different texts in Migne, 
to say nothing of the Philadelphia text, he would perhaps have modi- 
fied his statement (di supra, p. 199) “ Von diesen [Greek] Texten, 
soweit sie mir bekannt sind, weicht die syrische Uebersetzung nicht 
unwesentlich ab.” 

Still later — “The Book of the Bee,” just issued by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, contains a Syriac recension of a portion of the “ Lives 
of the Prophets” different from that in Nestle. This new complica- 
tion of the question I have no time to work out. 





In the same “ Beschreibung ” Baethgen gives the Syriac text of the 
“Revelation of Ezra,” of whigh, I published a translation in the 
Presbyterian Quarterly about a yearago. J.have~Af present no copy 
of either the text or my translation, with which to compare Baethgen’s 
text and translation, but they are obviously the same thing, and, 
further, from the same source, and that not remotely. 
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The Lost Ussher Manuscript. 
BY PROF. ISAAC H. HALL, PH.D. 


Untiz lately no trace of this MS. had appeared since it was in 
Louis de Dieu’s hands, whose last mention of it was in 1634. The 
manuscript has recently been re-discovered and identified by the 
Very Rev. John Gwynn, D.D. It had been returned, but nobody 
knows when or how, and placed in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where it has remained for more than two centuries, and is 
catalogued as “ B. 5. 16.” The account of its discovery and identi- 
fication is given by Dr. Gwynn in a paper “ On a Syriac MS. 
belonging to the Collection of Archbishop Ussher,” in The Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XXVII. The MS. proves, as 
Dr. Hall had maintained in his articles in this Journal, to contain 
no more than the Jericope de Adulterd, the second Epistle of Peter, 
the second and third Epistles of John, the Epistle of Jude, the 
Apocalypse, a small tractate of Ephrem Syrus; and zo¢ the whole 
New Testament, as maintained by Tregelles, Scrivener, and others, 
who followed the lead of Bishop Marsh in the erroneous supposition. 

The Pericope de Adulterd is demonstrated beyond all doubt to be 
not only (as we knew before) to be! the original which De Dieu 
printed in his Commentarius in Fohannem, but also that followed 
in Walton’s Polyglott ; while Dr. Gwynn shows that the MS. could 
never itself have been in Walton’s hands [and consequently the pas- 
sage was taken from De Dieu’s work. just referred to, or else from 
private communications]. A striking bit of the proof that this is 
the missing MS., is that all the points and abbreviations of the Per- 
cope are exactly copied by De Dieu, and the word for “not” is want- 
ing in the last verse of the Pericope, as De Dieu stated, and therefore 
bracketed by him and Walton in the printed texts. 

Much labor is expended by Dr. Gwynn in proving this Trinity 
College MS. to be “re lost Ussher MS., with the result not only of 
absolute demonstration (far more than one needs who is familiar with 
the facts at hand before), but of giving a pretty complete history of 
the MS. It was obtained by Ussher through Thomas Davies, a Brit- 
ish merchant of Aleppo (who obtained sundry other MSS. for 
Ussher), and sent by the ship Patience of London, in January, 1625/6 ; 
the Scriptural portions having been written in November, 1625, and 
the tractate of Ephrem in January, 1625/6, doubtless just in time to 
be sent as stated. It reached Ussher’s hands about four or five 
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months later. It was copied, by one Joseph, son of David, doubtless 
from an original in the monastery of Kenobin (Cenodium) on Mt. 
Lebanon, by a scribe employed by Davies to copy a number of other 
MSS. for Ussher, and whose handwriting is still to be seen in sundry 
of them, in Trinity College, Dublin, and in the Bodleian. 

According to Dr. Gwynn’s account the Epistles in this MS. are its 
least valuable portion ; the Apocalypse much more so. Dr. Gwynn 
had not seen Dr. Hall’s articles in the Journal, above referredeto, in 
which a number of his conclusions are anticipated, as, for example, 
considering it as pretty well proved that the ordinarily printed ver- 
sion of the Antilegomena Epistles is a portion of the original Philox- 
enian of Polycarp. In his discussion of the Syriac Apocalypse he 
uses, as if a final and irresistible argument, the fact that the Leyden 
MS. contains the Origenian (and Harklensian) asterisks and obeli, 
to show that the version is a bit of the Harklensian, apparently 
unaware that Eichhorn had used the same fact in the same way sixty 
years ago, but had not convinced all the critics. In discussing the 
Antilegomena Epistles, Dr. Gwynn does justice to the value of the 
Williams Manuscript, and its Antilegomena Epistles as published by 
Dr. Hall; but some of his criticisms would have been omitted, as 
mistaken, had he noted that Dr. Hall expressly spoke of MSS. of 
those Epistles in the commonly printed version. Dr. Hall was aware 
of the existence of the other copies of those Epistles iz the Hark- 
lensian version ; but Dr. Gwynn more than once confounds MSS. of 
the two versions, and in this respect he does the same. His further 
criticisms of that publication would likewise have been omitted, had 
his search through the catalogues of the European libraries been only 
a little more extended. But Dr. Gwynn’s article is a noble and 
thorough one, and a most valuable addition to our stock of knowl- 
edge. Itis to be hoped that the common text of the Apocalypse 
may be corrected from this Ussher MS., where possible. 

One important bit of textual criticism, already foreshadowed by 
the Williams MS., has been established completely by Dr. Gwynn’s 
researches in the British Museum MSS. In 2 Peter iii. 10, the read- 
ing eipeOyoerar, adopted by the best critics, has been considered as 
qualified in this Syriac version by a “ not,” which the Pococke edition 
has, as well as the Ussher MS. and one of the Nitrian MSS. in the 
Brit. Mus. But the “not” is not found in the Williams MS. nor the 
more ancient Brit. Mus. MS. ; and thus the Syriac testimony for that 
false reading is shown to be of no account; the actual Syriac testi- 
mony being against it. (The Harkiensian “not” was an interpola- 
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tion by White, being not found in his MS.) This reduces the testi- 
mony for the “not” to an inappreciable quantity, and renders the 
true reading still clearer in the light of the testimony. 

Dr. Hall also remarked that for the new edition of the American 
Bible Society’s Ancient Syriac New Testament and Psalms, the plates 
had been corrected in cases of errors discovered at Oroomiah, and 
here by himself, and in Europe by Dr. Nestle. But more important 
than this, the Society’s Committee on Versions had consented that 
the text of the Antilegomena Epistles should be corrected from the 
Williams Manuscript in cases of obvious error; and, in consequence, 
this new edition presents the first instance of a printed New Testa- 
ment with a tolerably correct copy of those Epistles. This permis- 
sion could not, of course, be made to include all that would seem 
desirable to a critic; the “not” in 2 Pet. iii. 10, for instance, being 
not an “ obvious error,” though now proved a real one. 

Dr. Hall also gave an extended notice of Zhe (Syriac) Book of the 
Bee, of the bishop Shélémén (Solomon) of Khilat in Armenia, edited 
by Ernest A. Wallis Bridge, with preface, notes, English translation, 
&c., and published by the Clarendon Press as Vol. I, Part II of the 
Semitic Series of the Amnecdota Oxonensia. Also a brief notice of 
Dr. Richard J. H. Gottheil’s 4 List of Plants and their Properties, 
Srom the M‘nérat® Kud*sé of Gregorius Bar ‘Eb"ray4; the Syriac . 
text and other matter being in autograph-lithograph. Also of the 
same editor’s work on the Syriac Grammar of Elias of Soba; of Dr. 
Richard Baethgen’s Syriac text of the Vision (or Revelation) of 
£zra, from a Sachau MS., which was evidently a copy of the same 
archetype as the Union Theological Seminary’s MS., of which a trans- 


lation was published by Dr. Hall in The Presbyterian Quarterly, about 
a year since. 


The Phrase “Children of Wrath.” 


BY REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. SamuEL Cox in the first volume of his “ Expositions” (1885) 
makes the following remark (pp. 48, 49) upon the phrase in Ephe- 
sians ii. 3, children of wrath: “It means simply men who give way 
to wrath, just as ‘sons of disobedience,’ in the previous verse, means 
‘disobedient men.’ Or, if we take the connotations of the Greek 
phrase, children of wrath means men who abandon themselves to 
their natural impulses, cravings, lusts, just as the initiated Asiatics and 
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Hellenes did in the orgies with which they celebrated their ‘ mys- 
teries.’ It was against this unbridled, irregular, excessive indulgence 
of natural appetite and desire that St. Paul had been warning his - 
converts at Ephesus. And, here, he simply reminds them that by 
nature they are as liabie to these gusts of passion and excess as their 
neighbors, and must therefore be on their guard against them.” 

It must be admitted that so far as the meaning of the words taken 
separately is concerned this interpretation is possible. That is to say, 
épyy is used to denote the human passion of anger, and réxvov, with 
the genitive of an abstract noun, may be taken subjectively to denote 
the possession of a quality; as in 1 Peter i. 14 réxva éaxons means 
obedient persons, those actuated by a desire to obey. And so réxva 
épyys standing alone, might mean simply wrathful men. But that 
the phrase as used in the Epistle to the Ephesians does not have 
this meaning seems very clear. 

1. Asa presumptive argument it may be said that no mention of 
such a meaning, even for the purpose of denying or disproving it, 
is made in any commentary of note. Neither Meyer, nor Alford, 
nor Ellicott, nor Hodge, nor Eadie, nor Braune, nor Meyrick, nor 
Riddle make any allusion to it. Yet no portion of Paul’s Epistles has 
been more. thoroughly discussed or more vigorously contested than 
this one, it having long been claimed as one of the most decisive 
utterances of Scripture on the doctrine of original sin. 

2. It is against the prevailing usage of the Scripture. "Opyy occurs 
more than thirty times in the New Testament. In five instances it 
confessedly denotes the human passion of anger, “ Let all bitterness 
and wrath and anger &c. be put away” (Eph. iv. 21), and “ Put ye 
away also all these ; anger, wrath &c.” (Col. iii. 8). So 1 Tim. ii. 
8, James i. 19, 20. In all other cases it means the wrath of God, or of 
Christ, or of earthly magistrates shown in punitive inflictions. The near- 
est analogy to the use of réxvov here is found in 2 Peter ii. 14, where 
“children of cursing” can hardly mean anything else than persons 
exposed or subject to a curse. It may be added that édpyy by itself 
often denotes the wrath of God, as in the thrice recurring phrase, 
“the wrath to come” (Matt. iii. 7, Luke iii. 7, 1 Thess. i. 10), and 
also twice in the Septuagint (Eccles. vii. 16, xxiii. 16). It is, there- 
fore, every way.reasonable to refer the term here to a divine emotion. 

3. This is rendered still more probable by the connection. The 
Apostle is emphasizing the greatness of the power which had been 
exercised upon the Ephesians in their conversion. He does this by 
contrasting the wretched state in which they had been before with 
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the amazing deliverance bestowed upon them through Christ. Their 
miserable condition is said to have been one of spiritual death, #.e., 
total alienation from God, “dead thro your trespasses and sins.” Con- 
sequently it was one of subjection to Satan, the prince of the power 
of the air, and to their own corrupt affections. They lived in the 
lusts of the flesh, doing the desires of the flesh and of the mind, so 
that the whole man, body and soul, was sinful. Then the Apostle 
adds, “and were by nature children of wrath,” i.¢., were, as a conse- 
quence of this total depravity, objects of wrath and justly exposed 
to the divine condemnation. Understood in this way, there is a 
natural progression in the account of men’s spiritual condition ; 
(1) alienation from God, (2) subjection to Satan and all the motions 
of sin, and (3) exposure on this account to God’s righteous judg- 
ment. The view advocated by Dr. Cox interrupts this progress, and 
makes the assertion of men’s depravity to be followed by a single 
specimen of that depravity, viz., the giving way to angry passions. 
Surely this is neither natural nor reasonable. The clause thus uncer- 
stood adds nothing to what goes before. It merely gives a specifica- 
tion for the adducing of which no ground is apparent. Anger is 
indeed an evil passion, a work of the flesh, but it has no such pre- 
eminence of evil as would lead us to expect that it would be espe- 
cially accentuated in any statement of human depravity. 

Nor is there any weight in Dr. Cox’s supposition that the Apostle 
is suggesting a warning to his converts against giving way to gusts of 
passion. The passage is in no sense or degree hortatory. The pre- 
cepts Paul lays down are given in the latter part of the Epistle where 
he sets forth Christian duty with great precision and pungency. But 
here in the opening he is discussing doctrine, and stating the great 
truths of the system which underlie all holy living. There is no 
reason to expect any reference to practice, but rather the statement 
of what belongs to faith. 

When, therefore, Dr. Cox says, as he does in the paragraph imme- 
diately following the quotation we made, “ Zha¢ is the simple and 
natural meaning of his words, as I suppose you can see the moment 
it is put before you,” he makes a strong draft upon the confidence of 
his hearers or readers. His explanation is neither simple nor natural. 
It does not conform to usage ; it does not suit the connexion ; and it 
is wholly unlike the custom of the great Apostle, who first lays the 
foundation of doctrine and then builds upon it the precepts of ethics. 
Nor is there any gain in the supposed fact that by this explanation 
we escape the necessity of ascribing anger‘to God. For that ascrip- 
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tion is distinctly made in a subsequent part of this very epistle. 
“ For because of these things cometh the wrath (épy7)) of God upon 
the sons of disobedience” (v. 6). And as for the thing itself, the 
remark is as old as Lactantius, that “If God is not angry with the 
impious and the unrighteous, it is clear that he does not love the pious 
and the righteous. For in opposite matters it is necessary to be 
moved to one side or the other, or to neither” (De /ra Dei. cap.v.). 

Further, in regard to what Dr. Cox calls the connotations of the 
original term, referring doubtless to the cpyza, or secret rites performed 
in celebrating the mysteries, it may be said that such a reference is 
very far-fetched. Nowhere does the Apostle use this word, and 
nowhere does he refer to such excesses except in the most general 
terms. Nor is there any reason to suppose that orgies were present 
to his mind when he spoke of himself and his brethren as being, as 
well as the rest of mankind, “children by nature of épy7.” 


‘O Kupws éyyis, Phihp. iv. 5. 
BY REV. T. W. CHAMBERS, D.D., LL.D. 


Tuts phrase is rendered in the Authorized Version, “The Lord is 
at hand,” and no alteration is made in the Revised Version. The 
question ‘s whether the contiguity spoken of is one of time or of 
place, that is, does the sentence mean that the Lord will soon appear 
in his second advent, or that he is now near his people in order, as 
the Genevan version adds in the margin, “ to succour you.” 

1. As to New Testament usage, the adverb occurs thirty times, in 
fifteen of which it denotes nearness of place, and in fourteen near- 
ness of time, in all of which the reference is determined beyond 
question by the connection, as in John ii. 13, “the passover was at 
hand,” or xix. 42, “the sepulchre was nigh at hand.” It appears, 
then, that in this divided state of the usus loguendi, the question as 
to the verse before us must be determined by connection. The 
whole context runs thus: “Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will 
say Rejoice. Let your forbearance be known unto all men. The 
Lord is at hand. In nothing be anxious; but in every thing by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God.” 

2. Most commentators, beginning with Chrysostom and Theodo- 
ret, and including Bengel, Storr, De Wette, Alford, Meyer, Ellicott, 
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Eadie, Wiesinger, Lightfoot, Lumby, Barry, &c., take the phrase as 
referring to the advent, and suppose the argument to be that as 
Christ will come as a judge and avenger, his people should exercise 
forbearance (érexés), and commit. their interests into his hand. 
Calvin, Neander, and von Hofmann, on the other hand, refer to the 
LXX in Ps. cxix. 151, “ Thou, Lord, art near” (eyyvs), and Ps. cxlv. 
18, “The Lord is near to all that call upon him,” and consider the 
words to indicate the helpful nearness of the Lord to all his people 
in the present, as suggested in his promise “I am with you alway,” 
or in James’s words (iv. 8) “ Draw nigh to God and he will draw 
nigh to you.” This is thought to be a sufficient reason for cherish- 
ing peace and quietness in the present, and hope and confidence for 
the future. 

3- Lightfoot objects to this view that it is “neither so natural nor 
so appropriate here.” But one may say, pace fant viri, that it is 
hard to see why this should be so confidently affirmed. Whether one 
connects the brief utterance with what precedes and deems it a 
reason for forbearance, or with what follows and makes it an induce- 
ment for believers to free their minds from anxious care, or with 
Eadie regards it as “a link in a train of thought, suggested by what 
precedes, and suggesting what follows it,” in any case the argument 
is equally strong. The constant nearness of the Lord to his people 

_in the present is just as effective an appeal as his future appearance 
to judge the world. It is certain that Clement of Rome uses these 
words in reference to a present nearness when he says (I. xxi.) "I8é- 
pev was éyyis éorw, as a reason for being watchful over our thoughts. 
And if the assurance of Christ’s coming advent is pertinent to sus- 
tain and to comfort, not less so is the assurance of his gracious care’ 
over us here and now. 

4. In the Speaker’s Commentary, ia Joco, the objection is made 
that to interpret this clause by the passages quoted from the Psalms, 
is to make Zord mean the Father, which is contrary to the Apostle’s 
usage, “ that title with him always denoting the Son.” But it is said 
by Cremer that the term is used in the Epistles “ without any defined 
or particular reference to God or to Christ, and according to the 
context either includes both, or, as in Romans xiv. 1-12, finally con- 
centrates itself upon Christ (2 Tim. ii. 14, 15, 19, 22 sqq.; 1 Thess. 
iii. 11-13, iv. 1-6). Reference may also be made to 1 Cor. iii. 5, 6. 
‘*What then is Apollos? and what is Paul? Ministers throvgh whom 
ye believed ; and each as the Lord gave to him. I planted, Apollos 
watered ; but God gave the increase.” Here it can hardly be denied 

that the two divine names refer to the same subject. 
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Prof. B. B. Warfield, in his article on The Prophecies of Paul (The 
Expositor, Dec., 1886), takes the ground that the reference of the 
passage to the Second Advent is not warranted. “It is indeed 
scarcely congruous to speak of a person-as near in time; we speak 
of events or actions, times or seasons, as near, meaning it temporally, 
but when we say a person is near, we mean it inevitably of a space- 
relation. And the connection of the present verse points even more 
strongly in the same direction. Whether we construe it with what 
goes before, or with what comes after, — whether we read ‘ Let your 
gentleness be known to all men, [for] the Lord is near,’ or ‘ The 
Lord is near, [therefore] be anxious for nothing, but in everything 
. . . let your requests be made known unto God,’ — the reference to 
God’s continual nearness to the soul for help is preferable to that to 
the Second Advent. And if, as seems likely, the latter connection be 
the intended one, the contextual argument is pressing. The fact that 
the same phrase occurs in the Psalter in the space-sense, and must 
therefore have been in familiar use in this sense by Paul and his 
readers alike, while the asyndetic, proverbial way in which it .is intro- 
duced here gives it the appearance of a quotation, adds all that was 
needed to render this interpretation of it here certain.” 


Strack’s Hebrew Grammar? 
BY PROF. E. C. BISSELL, D.D. 


A TRANSLATION into English of the second edition of Professor 
Strack’s Hebrew Grammar appeared near the close of the year 1885. 
The work has also been translated into French and Danish. It is 
published in this country by Westermann and Co., of New York, and 
sold for “three marks.” This grammar takes the place of one pre- 
pared by J. H. Petermann for what is known as the Petermann Series 
of Elementary Grammars of the Oriental Languages, appearing in 
the year 1845, and again, unchanged except in title, in 1864. The 
present book is, however, an independent work of Professor Strack, 
and is based not only on an unusually thorough knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, but much practical experience in teaching it. 





1 Hebrew Grammar, with Exercise Literature and Vocabulary, by Hermann 
L. Strack, Pk.D. D.D. 6mo, pp. 150, 67. 




















NOTES. I1rt 


Having just conducted a class through the elements of Hebrew, mak- 
ing use of this grammar as one of several books of reference, I am 
prepared to speak of it from the point of view of an instructor. 
It seems to me to be in many respects a manual of special excel- 
lence. Its definitions are clear and concise. In the amount of 
’ matter it contains, it preserves a happy mean between a too meagre 
and a too copious treatment. The points it most emphasizes are 
those of most importance to a beginner. In the statement of rules 
and principles the needful attention is given to existing limitations 
and exceptions. Pains are taken to explain difficult forms, and if 
there is more than one way of accounting for them, the fact is uni- 
formly noted. The system of cross references to other parts of the 
grammar is full and admirable. An effort has been made to keep out 
of the grammar all forms that do not actually appear in the language. 
The noun is more fully treated than in most primary grammars, 
twenty-three pages being devoted to it alone, against fifty-five to the 
verb. There are also more than twenty pages given exclusively to 
syntactical matter, besides a considerable amount in addition that is 
introduced in various sections here and there. In the dearth of 
material on this subject, not only in primary grammars but in most 
others, this will be to instructors a welcomed innovation. The sec- 
tions on vowel changes, on the syllable, on the tone, including pause, 
and, in fact, the whole department of Orthography and Phonology, 
"seem to me particularly good. The freshness of Strack’s treatment 
of his subject and the critical nicety with which he handles some of 
the most difficult problems of Hebrew grammar, appear, to give an 
example, in his discriminating remarks, in several places, on the 
Hebrew text as edited by Baer and Delitzsch. A limited number of 
exercises for the translation of Hebrew and the application of gram- 
matical principles is given, along with a Hebrew-English vocabulary, 
in the back part of the book. 3 
It is here, perhaps, that the book is most open to criticism as a 
manual for beginners. The exercises are somewhat too limited, and 
might better have been placed in more direct connection with the 
subjects they were intended to illustrate. Judging it solely from a 
practical point of view, another defect is the failure to supply com- 
plete paradigms of the noun and verb. This lack, however, the 
author has met by publishing recently twenty-four supplementary 
pages, in which the paradigms are given, and, very properly, in a way 
to distinguish forms in common use from those that are rare or 
wholly wanting. He proposes also to add to the English edition 
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exercises for the translation of English into Hebrew. It would like- 
wise facilitate the acquisition of the language if, in future editions, 
the transitions from one topic to another were to be more sharply 
indicated to the eye than is done in the present one. Would it not, 
moreover, be of advantage so to arrange the material that the treat- 
ment of the noun and verb should be in a measure blended together 
instead of considered at such length almost independently of one 
another, as is the case in this, and most other, Hebrew grammars? 


Rainfall in Palestine. 


TuE following note on the above subject reached the Secretary too 
late to be added to the article by Rev. E. W. Rice, D.D., in the 
Fournal for June : — 

Since my article was prepared, I have received from Prof. George 
E. Post, of Beirut, meteorological tables showing the average rain- 
fal at Beirut, for eleven and a half years, — June, 1874, to Dec. 31, 
1885, — to be 35;5,%, inches. The greatest yearly rainfall (1877) was 
51z$5 inches, the least (1884) was 30744, inches. 

















Proceedings. 


—_—~— 


Fune. 


HE thirteenth semiannual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis was held at the Divinity School of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia, June 1o and 11, 1886. 
The meeting was called to order by the President, Prof. Goodwin, 
at 3 P.M., on the tenth. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read by the Secretary and 
approved. 
Prof. Peters, for the Committee of Arrangements, reported the 
following programme : — 


June ro, afternoon, papers. 
“ 10, evening, business and notes. 
“« 11, morning, papers. 


On motion of Prof. Beecher, the programme was adopted, and 
an invitation extended to the faculty and students of the Summer 
School of Hebrew, occupying the same building, at their convenience 
to attend the sessions of the Society. 

The first paper was then read by Prof. Peters; subject, “The 
Blessing of Jacob” ; on which Prof. Harman offered some remarks. 

The second paper, on “A Hagiologic MS. in the Philadelphia 
Library,” was read by Dr. Hall. 

The third paper, subject, “Saved vs. Being Saved,” was by Dr. 
Chambers. It was discussed by Profs. Francis Brown and Harman. 

The fourth paper, on “The Aorist dwéorerev, John 18, 24,” was 
presented by Prof. Frederic Gardiner. 

At this point the Treasurer asked permission to report. He was 
allowed so to do, and his report was referred to Prof. Francis Brown 
and Mr. Richardson as auditors. 

At 6 the Society took a recess until 8 o’clock. 


The second session began at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
The first item of business was the appointment of a committee 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year. The President named 
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Messrs. Andrews, Wilson, Harman, Harper, and Peters to serve in 
this capacity. 

While this committee was out, that on the accounts of the Treas- 
urer made the following report : — 























PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1886. 
The committee appointed to audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis reports that they 
have examined the accounts and find them properly kept, with the . 
vouchers corresponding duly executed and filed, and the balancing 
accurate ; with the exception, that the Treasurer has failed to include 
a charge for his own salary for the first six months among the 


liabilities. (Signed) 
Francis Brown, \ Auditing 
Ernest C. RICHARDSON, ) Committee. 


The report was adopted. 


The Secretary read the following names as those of persons whom 
the Council proposed for membership in the Society : — 






Rev. J. T. Beckley, 





Philadelphia, Penn. 















Rev. Angus Crawford, Mt. Holly, N.J. 
Rev. G. W. Douglas, New York, N.Y. 
Rev. O. O. Fletcher, Ottawa, Ill. 

Prof. G. H. Gilbert, Chicago, II. 

Prof. G. E. Hare, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris, Haverford Coll., Penn. 
Prof. J. C. Hagey, Athens, Tenn. 
Prof. H. V. Hilprecht, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Rev. R. S. Holmes, Plainfield, N.J. 
Rev. Morris Jastrow, Sr., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Prof. W. E. Huntington, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. M. M. Smith, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Rev. H. C. Trumbull, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Prof. E. J. Wolf, Gettysburg, Penn. 





These gentlemen were all elected. 

The Secretary asked, and received, permission to correct the 
record by supplying the name of Prof. C. F. Bradley among those 
of members elected in 1884. 

The hour of meeting for the third session was, by vote, fixed at 
9-30 A.M. 
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The Nominating Committee not yet having returned, Prof. Bissell 
presented a note on Zach. vi, 1-7. 

The committee now reported the following list of officers, who 
were unanimously elected ; viz.: — 


Prof. D. R. Goodwin, President. 

Prof. E. C. Bissell, Vice-President. 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, Secretary. 

Prof. W. J. Beecher, Zreasurer. 

Prof. Frederic Gardiner, 

Prof. Francis Brown, 

Prof. I. H. Hall, Councillors. 
Rev. W. H. Wood, 

Prof. E. Y. Hincks, 


A number of notes were next presented; viz.: one by Prof. 
Harman, on the divine names in the book of Job, in connection with 
which Prof. Goodwin called attention to certain errors in an article 
by Prof. Leslie, on Shadday in. the proceedings of the Philological 
Society. 

Prof. Hall remarked on the unreliability of the Leusden-Schaaf 
New Testament in Syriac. He also presented a note on the age of 
Solomon as discussed by Prof. Nestle, of Ulm, and a third on the 
“Vitae Prophetarum ” in preparation by the same scholar. 

Prof. Goodwin read three notes, on as many passages of the New 
Testament; viz.: Matt. xxvii, 54; Gal. ii, 16; and Jas. i, 17; in 
the last of which Prof. Peters added a remark. 

Prof. Frederic Gardiner criticised some of the readings in the 
margin of the Revised Version. 

Prof. Peters compared the two versions of the Ten Words, as 
given in Exodus and Deuteronomy. A discussion followed, in which 
Profs. Goodwin, Beecher, Harman, Francis Brown, and Mitchell took 
part. 

At 10 o’clock the Society took a recess until the following morning. 


The third session began with a paper, the fifth, by Rev. Dr. 
Andrews, on “The Worship of the Tabernacle compared with that of 
the Second Temple,” which was discussed at some length by Profs. 
Francis Gardiner, Harman, Beecher, Bissell, Hall, and Mitchell. 

The sixth paper, on “ The Rainfall of Palestine,” was read by Rev. 
Dr. Rice, and discussed by Messrs. Frederic Gardiner, Goodwin, 
Bissell, Bradley, Buell, and Chambers. 
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At the conclusion of this discussion Prof. Hall presented notes on 
McDonald’s translation of Noeldeke’s Syriac Grammar, the inter- 
change of dolath and rish in Syriac, and the description of the meet- 
ing between Boaz and Ruth in the Syriac Bible. 

The seventh paper, on “The Psalms of Asaph,” by Prof. Toy, in 
the absence of the author, was read by the Secretary; as was an 
abstract of an eighth, “ Notes on the Didaché,” by Prof. Warfield. 

The Secretary also presented notes by Dr. Pick, Prof. Lyon, and 
Pres. Chase, to the last of which Prof. Bissell spoke. 

The rough minutes were read and approved, after which the 
Society adjourned. 

There were present, at one or more of the sessions, the following 
members: Messrs. Andrews, E. T. Bartlett, Beecher, Bissell, Francis 
Brown, Buell, Chambers, Crawford, Frederic Gardiner, Garrison, 
Gast, Goodwin, Hall, Harman, Harper, Hilprecht, Lansing, Mitchell, 
Peters, Rice, Richardson, J. S. Riggs, Trumbull, and Weston. 


H. G. MITcHELL, 
Secretary. 


December. 


The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held its fourteenth 
semiannual meeting at the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, on Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 28 and 29, 1886. 

The President, Dr. Goodwin, being absent, Prof. Bissell, the Vice- 
President, called the Society to order at 3 p.m. on Tuesday. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported the usual programme. 

Dr. Hall first read some notes supplementary to his article on “A 
Hagiologic MS. in the Philadelphia Library,” in the Yournal for 
June, and then gave a résumé of a-paper on “Some Remarkable 
Greek New Testaments.” : ‘ 

The second paper, subject, “A Collation of Cod. Ev. 561,” was 
read by Prof. Harris. 

The third paper, by Prof. Harman, treated of “The Optative 
Mode in Hellenistic Greek.” It was discussed by Drs. Frederic 
Gardiner and Chambers. 

Prof. Gardiner, at this point, asked permission to interrupt the 
proceedings by having a committee appointed to draft a minute for 
the FYournal relative to the death of Prof. Short. The President 
was requested to appoint such a committee, and later selected Drs. 
Chambers and Gardiner for this duty. 
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Mr. Gillett next read a paper on “ Pithom and some of its Prob- 
lems,” to which remarks were added by Drs. Chambers, Harman; 
Hall, and Paine. 
The Society then took a recess until 8 o’clock in the evening. 


At the second session the first item of business was the election of 
new members. 
The Secretary read a list of those proposed by the Council ; viz. : — 


Rev. E. C. Moore, Yonkers, N.Y. 
Prof. G. M. Harmon, Tufts Coll., Mass. 
Prof. H. S. Nash, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rab. Gustav Gottheil, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. R. J. H. Gottheil, New York, N.Y. 
Prof. J. A. Craig, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All of them were elected. 

Prof. Bissell then read a note on Strack’s Hebrew Grammar, to 
which, by request, he added a few words on his own method of 
teaching. 

Prof. Francis Brown called attention to a curious book, Dr. 
Edouard Mahler’s Biblische Chronologie; Wien, 1887. 

Prof. Harris contributed three notes on the Ignatian Epistles. 

Prof. Hall spoke of the corrections made in the recent edition of 
the Syriac New Testament of the Bible Society. He also referred to 
the discovery of the lost Ussher MS., and exhibited a copy of the 
“‘ Book of the Bee,” cdited by E. A. W. Budge, as well as a native 
treatise on Syriac Grammar, edited and translated by Dr. R. J. H. 
Gottheil. 

Dr. Rice added a note to his paper on the “ Rainfall of Palestine,” 
in the Yournal for June. 

A discussion on the prolongation of the meeting resulted in a 
decision to hold a third session. 


On Wednesday morning, at 9.45, Dr. Chambers, for his committee, 
reported the following minute on the death of Prof. Short : — 

The Committee appointed to prepare a minute in reference to the 
late Prof. Short, beg leave to submit the following : — 
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PROFESSOR CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. 


Our lamented friend was born at Haverhill, Mass., May 28, 1821, and 
died in this city on the 24th of December, 1886. He was graduated 
from Harvard in 1846, being in the same class with Profs. Lane and 
Child. For some years he was an instructor at Cambridge, and after- 
wards took charge of the Latin School at Roxbury. About this time 
he married the daughter of the Hon. Elihu Lyman, of Greenfield. 
From Roxbury he went to Philadelphia, and while living there was, 
in 1863, chosen President of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
After serving in this important position for several years, he was 
called, in 1867, to take the professorship of Latin Language and 
Literature in Columbia College, which he held up to the time of his 
death. In 1868 he received the degree of LL.D. from Kenyon College. 

Dr. Short was remarkable as a painstaking and accurate scholar. 
He contributed considerably to classical literature, but not nearly so 
much as he would have done but for his reluctance to let anything 
pass from his care until he had exhausted his ability upon it. Hence 
nothing crude, hasty, or ill-digested ever came from his pen. Witness 
the elaborate “‘ Essay on the Order of Words in Attic Greek Prose,” 
which was published in 1870 in connection with the American reprint 
of Yonge’s Greek-English Lexicon, which is a monument of exact 
and far-reaching erudition. He afterwards joined Charlton T. Lewis, 
Ph.D., in preparing a new Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews’s 
translation of Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon. This work, which 
appeared in 1879, at once took high rank among all scholars, and 
the Clarendon Press of England requested permission of the Ameri- 
can publishers to issue an edition for their own country from the same 
plates. 

Dr. Short was a member of the American Committee of Bible 
Revision (New Testament Company) from the beginning, and for 
several years was its treasurer. He gave a great deal of time to the 
work, and after the appearance of the Revised Version in print, 
wrote a number of articles upon it, the most important of which was 
a series in the American Fournal of Philology which discussed 
minutely the emendations in the first Gospel as compared with all 
previous English translations. The work is done with insight, inde- 
pendence, and precision, and will prove a great help to all laborers 
in the same field. 

Dr. Short’s excellence was not confined to his professional charac- 
ter. He was genial, hearty, and trustworthy in every social relation, 
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and highly esteemed by all his associates. He was a director of the 
Oriental Society, a member of the Century Club, and a vestryman of 
St. Thomas’s Church, arid in each of these capacities made his influ- 
ence felt for good. Exact and elegant scholars are not so plentiful 
that even one can be missed without regret ; and Dr. Short’s removal 
will be long deplored by all interested in the humanities, and by none 
more than the members of this Society, of which he was one of the 
founders and in whose welfare he took a great interest. 
, Tatsor W. sg : 
Committee. 
FREDERIC GARDINER, 

After remarks by Profs. Gardiner, Harman, and Hall, the above 
report was adopted, and the Secretary instructed to embody it in the 
records of the Society and send a copy of it to the family of Prof. 
Short. 

Dr. Chambers then read a note on the phrase “ children of wrath,” 
Eph. 2, 3, on which Prof. Harman added a remark ; and a second on 
Phil. 4, 5, to which Prof. Hall spoke briefly. 

Prof. Bissell proposed a new interpretation of Ps. 8, which was 
discussed by Messrs. Mitchell, Chambers, Gottheil, Sr., and Frederic 
Gardiner. 

The Secretary, in the absence of the author, read a paper on 
“The Caper-berry,” by Dr. Todd. A discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Harman, Hall, Gottheil, Jr., Chambers, Denio, and Paine 
took part. 

The Secretary also read, in abstract, a paper by Prof. Warfield, on 
“Some difficult passages in 2 Cor. i.” 

The rough minutes were then read, and the Society adjourned. 

There were present at one or more of the sessions, Messrs. Bissell, 
C. R. Brown, Francis Brown, Chambers, Denio, Ferguson, Frederic 
Gardiner, Gillett, Gustav Gottheil, R. J. H. Gottheil, Jackson, Hall, 
Harman, Harper, Harris, Hazen, Lyon, Mitchell, Paine, Peters, Rice, 
and Ward. H. G. MrrcHeEtt, 
Secretary. 
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Rev. S. J. Andrews, D.D., 

Prof. W. G. Ballantine, D.D., 

E. T. Bartlett, M.A., 

Pres. S. C. Bartlett, D.D., LL.D., 
Rev. J. T. Beckley, D.D., 

Prof. I. T. Beckwith, Ph.D., 
Willis J. Beecher, D.D., 
John Binney, M.A., 

E. C. Bissell, D.D., 
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C. A. Briggs, D.D., 

Rev. Arthur Brooks, 

Prof. C. R. Brown, 

Francis Brown, D.D., 

M. D. Buell, M.A., 
Sylvester Burnham, D.D., 
Rev. G. S. Burroughs, Ph.D., 
Prof. E. D. Burton, 
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Pres. Thomas Chase, LL.D., 
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